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TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the 
nionth, each number containing 48 
elnding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of 
interest to farmers,) and ts offered at the following 

Single copy, one year, - - $1 00 
Four copies, $3; seven copies, $5; Fifte s, $10. 

{F-Payments, in all cases, must be made in 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, 
stanips, may be made by mail at our risk. 

AGENTS:—Postmasters and Merchants throughout 
country are authorized to act as 
ihe enterprise ix respectfully requested to 
its circulation. 


ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are {jnserted in ib 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valicy Farme 
jhé following rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $13 cach 
additional insertion, 60 cents; 12 lines one year $63 eich 
additional 12 lines one year, $45; one page, one Insertion 
7, ach additional insertion. $53 one page » year 
Of six Hines or lens. one year. $5. 
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The Fairs. 


Belore another number of our paper shall 
feach its readers, these interesting annual 
gttherings will have commenced. Our 
necessary trip to the East will prevent us 
from altending as many of these joyful re- 
umons us we could desire, but we hope tu 
return inseason to attend our State Fair 
and as also some of the count y fairs. We 
hope our friends will improve the —— 


hities thus offered to recommend the Val/ey 


Fascien teil sieitiialiied vs. We trust 
we shall not be transcending our duties if 
we make a few suggestions touching the 
management of these fairs, for the consid> 
eration of those having charge of them. 

In the first place greater attention should 
be paid to the comfort of the guests. At 
some of the fairs which we attended last fall, 
it appeared as though the welfare of the thou 
sands assembled had not been thonght of, 
and thus many after walking around and 
standing about until fatigue had driven away 
all interest, went home dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted. This was particularly the case at 
the Illinois State Fair, where not a single 
seat was provided for the ladies who as. 
sembled in such throngs at the fair grounds, 

\n ample amphitheatre should be con- 
structed, with seats to accommodate all who 
assemble,'and within this amphitheatre all 
the public ceremonies should be held.— 
Ample supplies of good water should algo 
be provided that the guests may not be 
obliged to leave the grounds to quench theit 
thirst, or reso t to the refreshment stands 
unless they chrose to do so. 

And not only is the comfort of the peo 
ple to be consulted, but their edification 
The people wish to know what is 
going on, and for that reason should be in- 
formed of the decisions of the judges as 
seon as such decisions are inade. 

We noticed last year that theré was at 
almost every fair we attended too much 
tinie lost in the exhibition of stock in wait 
ing for the arrival of the animals in the ring. 
\ good way to remedy this will be for two 


also. 
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marshalls to be appointed to each commit- timed, and so well adapted, without any 
tee; one to collect the committee and have! “variation” to our own State, and e 

it onthe ground promptly, the other to col-| State, that we insert them under the above 
lect the stock and have it ready. Then! caption, that all our readers in every State 








while the committee attended by one mar- 
shal is examining one class, the other mar-' 
shal will collect and have the next class! 
ready to enter the ring just as svon as the’ 
former leaves it. In this way all the time’ 
will be occupied. the interest kept up, and 
the day’s work got through with in good) 
seas>n, and time allowed for such social 
enjoyments and festive entertainments as; 
may be desired. 

As far as , ossible every point of differ. 
ence likely to arise should be definitely set-' 
Ged before hand by the Directors. Points! 
@f dispute or disagreement are constantly 
arising between one commitiee man and 
another and between committees and ex- 
hibitors, all these should be settled as far as 
they can be foreseen, and most of them can’ 
he foreseen before hand, that there need be! 
no delays on that score. Particular and| 


definite instructions should be given to 
jadges, and as few things as possible left 


discretionary with them, and the seme rules! 
and principles as far as possible should be 
ebserved by the judges of all the articles. 
Greater care should be taken to prevent 
the owners of stock and manufactured ar. 
tieles from holding intercourse with the’ 
judges, and attempting to influence them.) 
We have been disgusted sometimes to see! 
how officious exhibitors sometimes inform 
the judges of the good qualities of their fa- 
vorite animal, for this purpose intruding 
themselves into the ring against the rules 
of the exhibition. ‘Therules on this subject; 
should be strictly enforced. and no one, not’ 
even the members of the Directory should’ 
be allowed to speak to the judges while on 
duty. If they wish for instruction they 
should receive it through their marshal. 


The - State Fair. 
Our good friend, Dr. Kennicott. writes’ 


os . » | 
for the Prairie Farmer the following arti-| 
ale in reference to the Illinois State [air.' 

° ° | 
His remarks are so true, so just, so well’ 


' October 1853. 


may mak a self application of them: 

Ovr Seconn State Farr.—Are our read- 
ers, and particularly those of Central [llinojs 
mindful of the coming State Fair. We hope 
so, and trust that they have not neglected to 
make preparations for a more creditable and 
instructive display of Horticultural, and gen- 
eral farm prodiden, than at our first one. 

So far as the lateness of the season permit- 
tel, the region r.und about Springfield fur. 
nished forth a glorious display of fruits, ip 
But there our self gratulation 
ends. Empty tables stared us in the fae, 
where we Ieoked for beautiful flowers, choice 
vegetables, h »usehold and dairy products, and 
the thousand and one things, of hom? growth, 
or home wanufacture, which ought to have 
been there, and were not. Noble exceptions 
there were; and yet only exceptions. 

But we are bound to havea different state 
of things, at Springfield in September 1854. 
It was a new thing last autumn, and the peo- 
ple had not learned that these great State In- 
stitutions are not mere ‘feattle shows,’ nor 
yet a field for curious display, or mercantile 
advertisements, in any legitimate sense, bubs 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND KINDRED ABT, 
where every visitor is expected to bring some 
thing to the general stock of subjects for de 
monstration, and to give as well as to reogive 
instruction. 

There is no useful beautiful thing—the pro- 
duct of home labor, or home soil—that should 
not find a place at these home Fairs. And 
above all, the farmers and mechanics, within 
a reasonable distance, shoul: rhers wish 
their families, and prodacts tow. '> '» ‘ner 
normal school, and annual juni 4, and 
should be attended as a sacred hil) + \.ion 

But we are going beyond the mari. Mor 
ticulture is our official speci: liv: ond wv» ‘om 
menced writing with a design to apy wl 
the cultivators of old Sangamon and udjoim 
ing counties, in the matter of Horticultural 
display, at the coming Stute Fair. 

It was too late last season, for you t 
show flowers or the earlier perishable fruits 
but no one need say, that the cultivators of 
the best soil, in the best climate of Illinois, 
could not show a wheelbarrow load of field 
and garden vegetables: And, be it known, 
that nice vegetables rank next to fruits, a 
human food, and some sorts nhead of grains, 
in keeping domestic animals. Let us 6 
samples of them, and tell us of the yield, 
and tell us of your management in cultivt 
tion. 
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The lateness of the season will be no excuse 
this year, should Floral Hall be as barren as 
last: and instead of two or three gardens, and 

houses, we count on two or three hun- 
, being represented at our next State 
Fair. 

Now one suggestion as to fruit. This is 
not a general fruit season, nor do we look for 
the grand display of last year, but there are 
always some specimens worth showing, and if p,,,. 
every person who has fruit. will bring a few|Pivms | Lombard Washington | Green Gage 
we Will have a large show. Remember that Peaches | Crawford Late | Old Mixon fre | George LV. 
we wish natural specimens—not monsters—| Fruits following below the rank good 
best sorts, or good and profitable, or new and lexcept culinary sorts, are deemed unwor- 
rare, rather than large and showy ones. We thy of cultivation 
donot ask you to excite our wonder, but rath-| ~ Speci a : 
et enlighten us, in regard to that which is| Specimens of fruits, with remarks on 
most desirable and useful. Bringus therefore |their cultivation, and lists of approved va- 
the best ordinary specimens of the usual size! Fruits 


successfully grown in this State, what va- 
rieties are worthless after trial? what are 
the diseases to which fruits are subject? &c. 

To arrive at uniformity in the reports, 
the following form is used as showing the 
comparative degrees of merit in classifying 
the different varieties, for example: 


@ooD. 
Napoleon 





VRY GOOD. 
Bartlett 


and color—and give us local name and histo- 
ry, and comparative productiveness, hardi- 
&e., &e. The day of “Monstrous Pip-| 
pins’ has. gone by; and vrtitiry, rather than | 
snow, governs the present. Je Ae Ke 
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American Pomological Society. 


rieties, are respectfully solicited. 
of doubtful names or origin may be for- 
warded for examination. 

: _ *2ee + 
North-western Pomological Con- 
vention. 

The next annual meeting of this Asso- 


This Society holds its annual meeting at | 
Boston in September next. It is anticipa-' 
ted that it will be one of the most interest- 
ing meetings of the kind ever held in this 
country. Fruit growers with specimens of 
their fruits will be in attendance from vari- 
ous States. The object of the Society is to of 
ascertain what fruits are best adapted to the 


ciation will be held at Burlington, lowa, 
commencing on the last Tuesday, (26th 
of Sept.) at 10%o’clock, A. M., and continu: 
ing four days. Then “come one, come 
all” interested in fruit and fruit trees! 
Communications on any or all branches 
Horticulture solicted, which together 


: : ith any boxes of specimens may be di- 
diffe iti inion: he yarn: es 
erent localities of the Union; to make rected to“N, W. Pomological Convention, 


gia f howe cnet nd Cr ot Mew er), Baringo, owe 
Te te Bait okies of ctlenre:' aed Editors friendly to the cause are respect: 
ho motes suitabl oil dielesaed ; fully requested to copy this and notice ed- 
' ultabie solls and situations. ally. By order 
With the view of promoting these objects)" > y . , 
pre 8 o) J. K. Puanix, Cors. Sec. 

Committees are appointed in the different’ 
States, whose business itis to collect infor- | 
mation from their respective States, to re-; Pennock’s Grain PLanrer.—We have 
duce it to form, and to make report to the one of these machines at our office for the 
Society. The Chairman of the Committee examination and inspection of those interest- 
for the State of Missouri, is Tuomas ALteN,|ed, and we invite wheat growers to read the 
who has power to fill vacancies in his Com- advertisement in this number and also the 
mittee. ‘The Committee for this State con- letter of Judge Jackson in the August num- 
sists.of the following named gentlemen.— ber in relation to its merits. There is no 
Themes Alien and Ephraim Abbott, of St. doubt there are three important advantages 
Louis; A. W. Simpson, of Boonville, and gained by the use of this machine of the 
Julius Mallinckrodt, Augusta, St. Charles|common methed of sowing: 
county. A saving of seed, 

The attention of this Committee is direct- A saving of labor, 

to ascertaining what are the best fruits. An increased quantity of grain 


+-s0e- 
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AYKSHIKRE COW. 


The Breeds of Catt e—WNo. 5. 
THE AYRSHIRE, 
From Youatt.and Martin. 


the \yershire cow, are thin. She is chat- 
acteristically not a fleshy animal.” 

The Ayershire farmers prefer their dairy 
bulls, according to the feminine aspect of 
















Mr. Aiton in his “Treatise on the Dairy | their heads and necks; and wish them not 
Breed of Cows,”’ this describes the Ayer- ‘round behind, but broad at the hook-bones 
shire cattle;—+'The shapes most approved and hips, and full in the flanks. Experi- 
of, are—head small but rather long and | ence. dearly bought, led to this, for the con 
narrow atthe muzzle: the cye small, but) sequence ofthe crossing of the small native 
smart and lively, the horns small, clear,| breeds with the heavy cattle imported from 
Grooked, and their roots at considerable | the south, wasabony, ill-shaped animal, no 
distance from each other, neck long and| much improvedas amilker, and its disposi- 
slender, tapering toward the head, with no/ tion to fatlamentably decreased; it may,how- 
loose skin below; shou/ders thin: fore-|ever demand consideration whether the 
quarters light; hind-quarters large : back| round and ecmpact form of the West High- 
straight, broad behind, the joints rather| lander and the Galloway have not been too 
loose and open; care+ss deep, and pe/ris|rouch sacrificed, and even the defects of 














capacious, and wide over the /Aips, with 


round fleshy bu/focks: taillong and small;| 


legs small and shortwith firm joints; udder 
capacious, broad. and square, stretching 
forward and neither fleshy, low hung, nor 
loose; the milk veins large and prominent 
teats short, all pointing outward, and at 





the short-horn needlessly perpetuated. 
Mr. Aiton says:-—The qualities of & 
cow are of great importance. ‘Tameness 
and docility of temper greatly enhance the 
value of of milech cow. Some degree of 
hardniness, a sound constution, ands 
moderate degree of life and spirit, ar 


considerable distance from each other; {qualities to be wished for in a dairy 0oW, 
skin thin and loose; hair soft.and wooly,|and what those of Ayershire generally 


The head, bones, horns, and all parts of] possess. 


least value, small; and the general figure 
compact, and well proportioned,” Mr. 
Rankine very properly remarks, that, 
“compared with other improved breeds. 
the thighs, or what is called the twist ol 





The wost valuable quality which 
a dairy cow can possess is, that she yields 
much milk, and that of an oily, or butyr+ 
ceous, or casecus nature, and that efter 
she has yielded very large quantities of 
milk for several years, she shall be a8 val- 


cle 
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of 
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AYRSIIKRKE BULL. 
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wable for beef as any other breed of cows! fed, ill shaped, and they yielded Lut a 
known; her fat shall be much more mixed|scanty return in milk; they were mostly of 
through the whole flesh and she shall fat-/a black color, with large stripes of white 
ten faster than any other. This is high) along the chine or ridge of their backs; 
praise, if it can be truly affirmed of the about the flanks and on their faces. Their 
Ayershire cattle; we are naturally anxious|horns were high and crooked, having deep 
to know the origin, the: history, and thejjringlets at the root, the plainest proof that 
general management of this valuable ani-|'the cattle were but scantily fed; the chine 
mal. lof their backs stood up high and narrow: 
The origin of the Ayershire cow is even|their sides were lank, short and thin; their 
at the present day a mutter of dispute; all hides thick and adhering to the bones; 
that is certainly known is, that a century ||their pile was coarse and open; and few of 
ago there was no such breed in Canning-|them yielded more than six or cight quarts 
pr gee or pein: Did the)of milk ppt sae in their a prgnts 
ershire cattle arise entirely from a care-jor weighed, when fat, more than from 
ful sélection of the best of the nulive breed tliwelve “or sixteen to twenty stones av- 
o~if they did, it is a circumstance unpar-/erdupois, sinking offal.’ It was im- 
alleled in the history of agriculture. The|possible that these cattle, fed as they 
native breed may be ameliorated by eare-|then were, could be of great weight, well 
ful selection; its value may be’ incalcula-/shaped, or yield much milk. Their only 
Ny ean good qualities—somo} food in winter and spring was oat — 
its best qualities—may be for the first/and what they could pick up in the fiel 
time dovelered, but yet - ese will be some) to which they were tsar out almost eve- 
resemblance to the original stock, and the|ry day, with a mash of a little corn with 
more we examine the animal, the morejchaff daily for a few wecks after calving, 
closely we can trace out the characteristic and their pasture in summer was of the 
yah ancestor, although every one|very worst quality; and that coarse pasture 
m improved. |was so overstocked, and eaten so bare, 
Mr. Aiton gives the following description) that the cattle were half starved. 
of the Ayershire cattle seventy years ago: If Mr, Aiton’s description of the present 
*The cows kept in the district of Kyle andjimproved Ayershire is correct, the breed is 
Cunningham we.e of a diminutive size, ill-lvery much changed, and yet there is 90 
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much indistinct resemblance, that a greatjcannot be bought for the dollar. [ have 
deal of it must have been done by careful |carefully filed them eway, and frequently 
selection, from among the native cattle, andjrefer to them to doctor a horse or cow. | 
better feeding and treatment; but when|send you two newsubscribers, I have told 
we look closer into the matter, the short-|them if they were dissatisfied at the end of 
ness or rather the diminutiveness of the|the year | will refund their money. I also 
horns, the width of base, and awkward set- |send one dollar for myself. I expect to be 
ting on; the pecaliar tapering towards the |a subscriber as long as | am a farmer, and 
muzzle; the narrowing atthe girth; the bel- | [ want all of my neighbors to have a copy 
lying; and the prominences of all the bones |of the Valley Farmer.” 
—these are features which it isimpossible — 
for any selection from the native breed to! Editioral Cerrespondence.—Letter 1. 
give. While the judge of the cattle will, Streamer Westezn Wort, 
trace the features of the old breed, he will | Lake Erie, Aug. 23, 1854. 
suspect what general tradition confirms,! At 15 minutes before 7, A. M.,on Mon- 
that it was a fortunate cross, or a succes-|day morning, Aug. 21, the Steamer Reip- 
sion of crosses with some foreign stock, deer left the port of St. Louis freighted with 
and that, probably/ it was the ‘Teeswater some 200 souls, among whom we recog- 
short horn that helped to improve the Cun- nized several citizens of our city. A short 
pingham catile. run of two hours and a half brought us to 
In many other districts of Scotland the! Altop, where we took the cars for Chicago, 
attempt to introduce the Teeswater breed,| Having heard so much of the drouth, we felt 
orto establish across from it, had palpa-|inclined to notice for ourself the appear: 
bly failed, for the soil and the climate sui- ance of the country as we passed along, 
ted only,the hardihood of the Highlander; and from what we saw. and could leam 
but here in Ayershire was a mild climate |from those whom we met and talked with, 
—ra dtiry country; the Highlander was in we should give it as our opinion thus far on 
a manner out of his place; he had degene- our way, that the drouth is worse on the 
rated, and the milking properties of the) line east and west of St. Louis than any 
Teeswater and her capability of ultimately |where north of that line. excepting perhaps, 
faitening, amalgamated with his hardihopd \the eastern part of the State of Michigan. 
and disposition to fatten, and there resul- The farmers of Madison and Macoupin 
ted a breed, bearing the stamp of its pro-|counties, we should judge, will make halfa 
genitors, and, to a very considerable de- cropof corn. Sangamon county is better 
gree the good quale of both. than that, and as we progressed north to 
- : | Bloomington i in McLean county we noticed 
How the Farmers Firtcem the Valicy\a gradual decrease of the signs of excessive 
Farmer.—A farmer in Lincoln county |drouth. At Bloomington, we stopped till 
wrote tous asfullows: «The Valley Farm- the next train, and as we left there at? 
er makes its monthly visits to us. 1 think|o’clock at night we had no opportunity of 
it is just such a paper as every farmer in|noticing the appearance of the crops for 
the great west should read. The Ladies’ |the next 60 miles or so, but when daylight 
Department is worth more than the sub jcame, and we tound ourselves at Wilming- 
scription price. When it comes al! other|ton, a very perceptible improvement was 
papers.are laid aside unt) it is perused, imanifest, and from there to Chicago, and 
and.! venture to say that any person that|from Chicago half way to Detroit there was 
will read the Valley Farmer for this year no appearance of unusual suffering for the 
will not regret so doing, nor wil he be wi.- want of rain. But as we passed the mid- 
ling to admit that his time or money was/dle of the State of Michigen and approached 
misspent. {ndeed, my last year’s numbers|Detroit the want of rain was manifest all 
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around, not only in the withered condition | York Central railroad companies have built 
of the crops, but also in the appearance of this boat and another called the Plymouth 
the fruit and pastures. The woods appear-|Rock at an expense of $260,000 each to 
ed like tinder, and like tinder they had been |accommodate the traviling public between 
seton fire in innumerable places by the Tetroit and Buffalo, one boat leaving port 
ks from the locomotive, and we saw each evening at 10 o’clock. The two were 

along the road where many miles of fence constructed after the same model, are of 
had been thus burned. Night closedin the same length, breadth, capacity and 
upon us about forty mniles west of Detroit, power, and their external and internal ar- 
and from there to Detroit, we constan:ly rangements are precisely similar. Length 
saw fires on either side ofus. An immense 345 feet; breadth of beam 45 feet; depth 
amount of damage has been done, and we of hold 15. feet; tonage 2200 tons. The 
suppose the railroad companies will have cabin accommodations are for 800 passen- 
the bill to foot. From what we saw and gers, while as many more can find room in 
could learn, we think Illinois taken togeth- the steerage. The Western World is com- 
ot will raise full two-thirds of a crop of corn, manded by Capt. C. C. Stannard, the Ply- 
perhaps three-fourths, and as there isan mouth Rock by Capt. G. E. Willoghby. 
abundant supply of mast it is not likely that SD PTA TT 
our sucker friends will lack either hog or| Pestponement of the State Fair. 
homony. Of fruit there appears to be a 
‘very little, and that of a very inferior quali- 
ty. We have not seen over a half dozen) 
good apples since we left Alton. 

Traveling is not the tedious matter in 





We have recived from S, Francis, 
Secretary of illinois State Agricultural 
Society, a circular, from which we extract 
‘the following preamble and resolution, 


point of time that it was ten years ago. We | Which will be of interest to those making 
lay over nine hours at Bloomington, for rest, Preparations to attend the Fair: 


but precious little did we get. «Thatnew. Wuereas, Representations have been 
Hotel’’ may be a great improvement, as it, made to the Executive Committee of the 
claims to be, over the old public house | State Agricultural Society, from members 
there, but we could suggest many improve- and other gentlemen in different portions 
ments in its appointments which would add of the State, that the interests of the 
much to the comfort of the guests. Arriy- [People one the ‘sau pt ne consul 
ed in Chicago at 8 o’clock A. M., and left 1° by povlpowtng fhe. Fewn: 5 Pere 
. Agger Prax ere: ‘later day; therefore, it is 
again at 11, via Michigan Central Railroad) Resolved, That the State Fair shall be 
and arrived in Detroit at half past nine P.|held on the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, days 
M. and went directly on board the West- of October, on the plan and under the 
em World steamer, where we obtained last regulations published with the official list 
night a good night’s sleep and the first real of premiums for the present year. 
rest we had had since we left St. Louis.| It is also determined to greatly enlarge 
We had only time at Chicago to take a the conveniences for exhibting stock, and 
hasty look at some ef the principal streets we ey and te —— “ adequate 
gaa ra isu of forage; and to adopt every prop- 
realtone ~ constant beste jer measure tos ecure such “ shendaace 


: = . ; jand exhibiton at the Fair as will justify a 
Convince us that Ch.cago is destined to 0¢- \rayorable comparison with the best State 


Cilpy avery prominett position among the) fairs in the Union. 
large cities of the land. ——-—-+s08+ 

The Western World, on which we now Gazat Waeat Coonty.—The Burr Oak 
are embarked is without exception the finest S498 that 1,000,000 bushels of wheat will be 


._|raised in Dodge co., Wis. this year. Itis also 
boat we ever had the pleasure of traveling} .ortain that there are thousands of acres that 


ov. The Michigan Central and the New| will yield from 50 to 60 bushels to the acre 
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Howard Co, Agricultural Society,| contagion spread until every county in our 
A letter to. the Editor of the Valley Far;| beloved State feels its influence and is ing) 
mer, dated, Fayette, Aug, 11 1854, says:|ted to action. 
“The Board of Directors of the Howard! rh peat tant ent te to 
Agricultural Society met to-day to fix the, Oregon. 
time of holding the Fair, and other business,', We have quite a. respectable list of sub. 
We have appropriated $800 in premiums,'scribers tothe Valley Farmer in this new 
given $15,00 for .a lot of ground, and are|and- thriving Territory, chiefly ebtained 
now busily engaged inimproving it, Boone | through the agency of Mr. ‘Tnos. Warzp 
last year gave $400 in premiums. | wrote | puny, of Oregon City, who writes us that 
you in a former communication that ‘How- he has been a constant reader of the Valk 
ard had entered into this with that spirit}ley Farmer for nearly three years, and:has 
that knows no failure.’ Do you not think! derived much information from: its pages, 
I was right? You and your valuable pa- and believes there are many other persons 
per have contributed largely to build up this in Oregon who woud say the same thing 
spirit of enterprise and improvement which| if they could be induced to try it, but as ig 
will assuredly render Missouri the foremost/ many other parts of the country, there are 
in this bright gallaxy of States.”’ ‘people to be found there who go against 
In & postscript the writer informs.us that) whatthey all book farming.” We would 
the time for holding the fair has been fixed) inform our frind over there, that this class 
for Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday,'ofmen are becoming more scarce every 
Oct. 17,18 and 19. day. In a few years they will be regarded 
We are sorry that our pre-engagements|as curiosities and some enterprising show: 
are such that we shall not be able to attend! mam like Barnum will scour the country for 
the Howard County Fair this year. If we| specimens for exhibition in the museum. 
live we hope we may be able toattend next! We have lately received several copies 
year Howard has nobly supported the! oftwo neatly printed papers from Oregoi— 
Valley Farmer, and within its limits re+| the “Spectator,”? at Oregon City, and the 
side some of our warmest friends. We)+Oregonian,’’ at Portland. From the lat 
love the county and its people, and if our | ter we cut the following paragraph, in whieh 
feeble efforts lhave contributed anything to-| we recognize the name of a subscriber to 
wards waking up the attention of the peo-|the Valley Farmer: 
ple to the importance of Agricultural im-!  Liarcr Wutar.—Capt. Z. C. Norton, of 
provements, we are more than repaid. for|Clackamas, left at our office a specimenof 
all we have done. | wheat, the growth of asingle root. There 
Two years ago last June we addressed| are twenty-one distinct stalks, each crow 
in a feeble manner a few friends of agri- ed with a large head varing from three tosis 
culture assembled at Fayette, upon this sub-|and a halfinches inlength. The majority 
ject; urging upon the people the importance | of the. stalks are over six feetin length. We 
of organizing a Society, and making | doubt whether this can be beat in Oregon, 
movement in the way of progress. ‘I'he|and we are quite sure it cannot be else 
people appeared interested, and took somc| where. 
initiary steps towards organizing. Bui) Brom the same paper we find these 
there was a want of the necessary concen | items, from which it appears that the drouth 
tration and energy to insure success, and| whieh has been playing «Hobbs’’ with the 
the subject was dropped for several months |corn fields and potatoe patches of these 
The action of neighboring counties, how.!diggens had not then reached our Peeifi¢ 
ever, had its effect upon the people of How- | aeighbors. 
ard, and we see that they have gone into}. Rat! Rat! Rain!—Thus far during 
the enterprise in the right way. May the|the’spring and summer we had a genet® 
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gisortinent of weather, consisting mostly | department of the Farmer’s College—~an 
of two rains to one sunshine. , accession which will enable us to say many 
Severs Haw Srorm.—On Sunday last,| things with effect. We herewith send you 
we were visited with a hail storm of near an/@ ¢ircular, also our last Annual Catalogue 
hour’s duration, which for severity is un- ‘and the Industrial Address of Pres. Allen, 
known in this country. Fruit trees, shrub-|through which document you will learn 
bery, gardens, &vc ,!were materially injured more of our plans, progress and prospects. 
in this vicinity. We learn, however, that It is intended to use our best exertions to 
at a distance of a few miles, no injury was have a grand rally—for we feel that great 
done to the growing crops. ,and important interests are iavolved, and 
BPA 5 OBE GATS nothing shal] be wanting on the part of the 
Obreespendchee: Board to make the occasion one of great 
Industrial Education. interest and profit. Prof. Turner, of Jacke 
Jury 27th, 1854. Sonville, Illinois, and Prest. of the Industri. 
Dear Sir,— Although personally a stran- al League has promised to be with us, and 
ger, your well known repution as an agri- bring eamany of his friends as he can from 
culturist and friend of progress have in Wisconsin ard tilinois. Numerous distin- 
duced the Board of Directors of Farmer's guished individuals from this and other 
College through their Committee of Corres- States will be with us on that occasion. If 
pondence to addreas you personally, solic You cannot come send us per letter your 
iting your attendance as a Delegate of a, views on the subject of Industrial Univer- 
Convention to be held at the Farmer’s Col-|Sity Education or applied science, «c., thet 
lege, College Hill, Hamilton’ county Ohio,| your test'mony may go to swell the tide of 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th days of Sept influence in favor of this our common cause, 
next, This Convention is intended to em.) The 15th will bethe day of grand ral/y and 
brace as Jarge a number of the friends of Barbecue and much public speaking. The 
Industrial University Education as can be g7¢4/ day—our State Agricultural Fair, at 
Gonvéned frcm the entire West and South. Which much is anticiapated, and for which 
west, indeed from the whole Union.——| grea preparations are being made will take 
Whileso much is said upon the importance, place the week after, commencing on the 
of the application of Science to Agriculture! 19th. ‘This occasion will also be of great 
ad the Arts, and the having aclass of In.) interest, and both cannot but furnish at. 
stitutions of a high order, beter adapted! rections suflicient to make short sojourns 
thatvaré our existing Colleges for the more| profitable and interesting in this our greet 
fibéral mental training of the million it is; Buckeye State. 
deemed especially desirable to embody, With sentimentiments of most profound 
public sentiment. upon this subject, and, if espect and estxem, | subseribe myself 
possible enter upon some uniform plan of) } ours in behalf ot the Board, 
operations that our efforts may be made to) FP, G, CARY, 
tell'more speedily and effectually upon the: 
great industrial pursuits of our country. We regret exceedingly that we are una- 
Practically that of agriculture. It is pro-| ble to accept the kind invitation contained 
poséd'to devote the first two days tothe con-|in ‘he above letter. But as we cannot neg- 
sideration of the various topics of interest) lect to attend the Pomological Convention 
connected with Collegiate Education in itsjin Boston, which meets at the same time, 
relation to these pursuits. It is further| we must forego the pleasure. For a long 
proposed, if practicable to dedicate our| time we have urged upon the farmers of the 
Farm and Gardens to the purpose of ex-|West the necessity of a better sysiem of 
perimental Agriculture and Horticulture as| education than has been Litherto followed; 
Connected with and thereafter to form a’ and have looked with no litle interest tothe 


KE. Ansort, Esq. 
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movements of those who have been endeav- | Agricultural Society, who are so deeply 
oring to promote a change in this respect. |interested in its success, 

Thet it is high time for the friends of an| In consequerce of the holding of. this 
enlightened and practical system ef Indus- Show of Cattle, the contemplated Exhi- 
drial Education to move forward is our firm bition of Horses, at Springfield, Mass,, 
belief, and we hail with joy every move. (224 the Show of Sheep, in Vermont, wil] 
ment made by them. We hope this convo- \pe cunitter 


: , . | The Jounrnat of the Society, which 
cation will be the means of doing great in. Fyecutive Committe have concluded 


good, and that an infinence will go forth'ts issue oncein each year—four numbers 
from it which will pervade the whole land, |in one,—will appear in January next; and 
and that it will not stop until Farmer’s| will contain the transactions of the Soci- 
Schools and Colleges shall be established in ety at its last Annual Meeting, the Lec- 
all parts of the country, and every farmser’s tures and Addresses delivered at that 
boy has an Oppertunity offered him to ac- time; a full and faithful account of the 
quire such an education as will enable him Springfield Show, withot her valuable pa- 
to demonstrate in his own experience that Pers, DY Sing mest This volume 
his calling is the noblest and best of an wil be forwarded to all members who 


occupations. 


CIRCULAR. 


4 
U.S. AGRICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. | 
Ata esting of the Executive Ccm-, 


mittee of the Un:rep Srares AcricuL- 
rurmax Socrety,held inthe city of Wash- 


ington, in Feburuary last, it was resolved 


that the Seciety hold no Exhibition inany 
State having « State Agricultural Society, | 


without the assent of the Officers of the 
Executive Committee of such Society. 

The citizens of Springfield, Ohio, have 
requested this Suciety to hold an Exhbi- 
tion of Cattle at that place, during the 
current year, and generously subscribe 
about ten thousand dollars to defray all 
the expenses of the same, and to gn2ran- 
Yee the Society agains loss; and the Exe- 
cutive Committe of the Ohio Agricultur- 
a) Society uniting in the request, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of this Society have 
concluded to hold a NATIONAL SHOW 
OF CATTLE, open to general competi- 
tion, without sectional limit, on the 25th, 
26th and 27th days of October next,’ at 
Springfield, in the State of Ohio. 

The friends of Agriculture in all States 
of the American Union, and in the neigh- 
boring provinces of Canada, are invite¢ 
to co-operate with us, so that this Exhi- 
tion my be more extensively nseful, and 
be alike creditable to the generous citi- 
zens of Springfield, with whom it origin- 
ated—to the Contributors and Visitors. 
who) sustain it,—andto the United States 


have paid their annual assessments for 
the year 1854, 

MARSHAL P. WILDER, Pres, 
WILLIAM S§&. KING, Sec. wh 
Boston, August 1, 1854, 

A Productive Half Acre. 

| The American Agriculturist gives the fol- 
lowing statement ofthe product of a single 
'half acre of ground belonging to J. H. Smith 
\of Norwalk, Ct., who is a laboring mechanic, 
jand does most of the labor of his garden 
with his own hands-~the whole being arrap- 
ged with perfect order and without confe 
sion: 

His lot is about 100 feet wide, and of course 
extends back 250 feet to make half an acre. 
The front half contains the house and side 
Ee oes house being upon one side of the 
ot. Inthis front area, in part covered with 
grass, are quite a variety of fruit and orma 
mental trees, including 14 cherry trees of 
different varieties; 4 standard and 10 dwar! 
pear trees, 2 dwarf apple trees, 6 — treee, 
3 Norway spruce, 1 white pine, 2 balsam firs, 
2 horse chesnut, 1 mountain ash,4 commés 
white as’ (in the street outside the fence,)4 
common forest dog-wood, 2 elms, 5 roses ¢f 
sharon, 2 wax plants, 12 varieties of roses, be 
seeetenering currants, sweet scented shrubs, 

c 
Back of this ground commences the ga 
len, which is not as it should not be, seper® 
ed from it by any fence. In the rear is @ 00 
srapery, 14 by 32 feet, with a grape border 
in front 18° feet wide. The rest of the 
round is planted with various fruit trees, 
ind divided into plots containing each of 
following: beets, two variesies of onions, ca” 
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tatoes, sweet corn, cucumbers, peas, 


teres. varieties of beans, gherkins, summer 
and winter squashes, radishes, two varities 
of lettuce, nastertions, eleven varieties of 
strawberries, five varieties of raspberries, | 
several vigerous hills of New Rochelle and 
white blackberries, two varieties of goose- 
berries, and three varieties of currants. In 
addition to these, there are plants of hops, 
sage parsley, pie plant (in aburdance,) worm- 
at | and a variety of flowers. 

On this, ground are three apple trees, three 
lum trees, twenty peach trees, and seventy- 

e dwarf pear trees of 42 varieties. 

The cold grapery is new and cost near, 

. A plain one for common use may be, 
built for one-half or one-fourth of this ex-' 
pense. This one has a cistern, with a simple| 
and inexpensive force pump, to which is at-’ 
tached hose and pipe for throwing water into 
every part. It contains 24 grape vines of 
13 varieties. 

The various vegetables and fruits are so 
selected as*to furnish a succession for the 
table uuring the entire season. In addition 
toa bountiful supply for his own use, Mr.| 
Smith sells.strawberries, blackberries, plants 
&e., oak to pay for all extra labor em- 
ployed, and for most of the mantre he pur-| 
chases. 

After reading this enumeration, who will 
say that a single half acre, if rightly mana- 
gedis not capable of ministering greatly to, 
one’s taste and comfort, as well as _profit?-- 
What Mr.’ ‘Smith enjoys from his plot of| 
ground, could not be purchased for many 
hundreds. uf dollars, if it could be purchased 
at all; while as before stated, the cost is com- 
paratively trifling. ‘Che time and labor devo-, 
ted to thesé grounds serve as a recreation, 
rather than a tax upon the regular labors of 
the day, 


Waestrr’s Hors: Power.—I have had 
some experience in the use of Horse Powers.| 
Now I would say to your correspondent, M. 
8. B, by all means purchase one of Wheeler’s 
endless chain powers, and if it does not work 
to perfection. and {ulfil all his expectation: 

satisfyjall his desire, charge it to my) 


account, and I will pay all damages. I con-| 
sider it the most perfect horse power for a far- 
mer, that can be imagined. A Peracticas 
THRESHER AND Faruyr. 
Viawalosa, Wis. 
Country Gentleman. 


Hien Paice vox Muiss. On Monday last 
at Georgetown, Ky., ninety-six yearling mules 


elonging to J. F- Paire of Scott county, were; 


on, for $110 each.|° 
: $ ~. swe to do another season? 


sold to W. Rogers of Bourb 
pss. Marr of Scott, for two prime mules pai 


1 each. 


d 


Por the Valley Farmer. 


The Hemp Crop. 


Satine County, Mo. 
August 21st, 1854. 


Mr. E, Assort, Dear Sir:—In accord- 
ance with your standing invitation to your 
subscribers to give you any information in 
regard to crops that may be of general in- 
terest, I write you a hemp /etter. 


By the way, I regret to observe that our 
old and experienced hemp planters are not 
more prolific in the way of epistolary pro- 
ductions to your widely circulated paper— 
giving their views and observations on the 
culture and handling of this very important 
Missouri product. 


I find no crop in regard to which there 
is so great a variety of opinioh. Indeed 
nearly every farmer has his own views, and 
to a great extent, acts in conformity there. 
with. Hence it is! am induced to believe 
it is the kincest crop we grow—reeeiving 


‘such a great diversity of treatment, and 


prospering so well under all. 

So far as my observation extends, (and it 
is not limited) the hemp crop this season in 
Nissouri, will be a short one, ‘The early 
sowing is good, but owing to the backward- 
ness of the farmers in breaking out their 
last year’s crop, atleast three-fourths. of the 
growing crop is late, and consequently cyt 
short by the continued drouth, Various 
estimates are made as to the decrease under 
last year. Most farmers put, it down. at 
one-third less, But having, water-rotied 
some and ascertained that the lint is light, 
il not much exceed 


‘ 


1 


L 
half that of last year. 


believe the yield. wi 


But the most distressing feature is the 
prospect of an almost entire failure in seed. 


|| am satisfied there wilinot be seed enough 


raised in Saline county.to sow half the 
amount thatwas sownlast year orthis | 
believe that many: persons will not make 
more than enough to, plant for seed next 
Che question then arises, what are 

‘The Kentucky 
‘crop, (£ learn: from correspondence,) is im 


year, 
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avery similar situation to our own, owing, ‘their roots, is rendered noxious to the pros. 
to the samereause: perity of plants of the same allied species 
Yours truly. thiagh it be quite adapted to the growth 
and support of other distinct species of 
Wheat Sowing. ‘vegetables.’’ Let this suffice. : 
We are glad to see that the farmers of| 1 bélieve in carly sowing. The first and 
the west are very much increasing their|second weeks in September embrace the 
wheat crops—finding it more agreeable and time. From 1 1-4. to: 1 3-4 bushels is the 
far more profitable than the enormous cul-|proper quantity per acre—the former on 
{ ture of tobacco.” And as the season is now | new, the latter on old lands—thrown broad. 
“abhand, we will saya word upon the sub-jcast. In order to sow regularly, lay off 
ject of preparing ior and sowing wheat.|your landsten feet in width, and sow to 
f) A certain degree of fertility of soil is nec-' and fro, throwing the grain fran one side t6 
| essary to succeed in raising wheat—this the other of your lands; thus scattering half 
degree is to be learned by experience. the quantity each time. “The reason for this, 
The crop is as precarious in too rich as in mode of sowing is too plain to make detail 
too poor soil; and upland is preferable to' necessary. 
bottom. We recoinmend harrowing rather thai 
Wheat should never succeed to corn, pluwing in wheat, in western soil, at all 
unless the ground has “laid by’’ a seasov;/events the surface should be left level, 
in the latter case a good crop is sure, un-|We have seen frequent reason for this. 
less the elements wage a positive war upon} We know how apt our western soil is to 
it. Oats is an excellent. precursory of|*run together,”’ in the wet winter season 
wheat—leaving the ground mellow andjif left in ridges-—-by this means covering 
clean, two requisits in successful wheat|up the germs in the hollows, and leaving 
oulture-7 The stubble should be turned|the roots of others too much exposed, 
under as soon as the oats are off the ground| Again in dry, windy winters—and prairie 
giving time for decay before sowing time: farmers have sen thise; the continuous and 
moreover, a luxurient crop of young onts|tremendous winds blow off the apexes of 
will spring up, which turned down in|these ridges, thereby leaving @ large por: 
“flushing up,” will prove a valuable and |tion of germs to perish. After cross-har- 
éfficient manure, and quickener of the!rowing we highly enjoin rolling with a 
soil—the latter being much needed on prai-l|heavy roller. 
tie lands generally. | Wheat will suffer nothing from moderate 
“Wheat should never succed to wheat,|grazing provided it be done mot after the 
lest the grain degenerate, which it willcer-|20th of January, and only when tae ground 
tainly do.~\ Virgil, the Philosopher as well|is dry and firm. 
a8 poet wrote an axiom when he penned | Tobacco or corn stalks thrown on bleak 
—The true repose of the earth is the|places, have the most happy effect on the 
change in its productions.’’ Speaking of| wheat crop. We have seen this to our 
plants, and the same holds good in rela |perfect satisfaction. 


X. 





For the Valley Farmer. 


r 


| 


tion to grain vegatation—Bridgman, the! 
seedsman and florist, remarks: “It is a cu- 
rious fact that a plant may be killed by the) 
poison which it has itself created, as a vi- 
per may be stung to death by its own ven- 
om. Hence it has been very generally no- 
ticed, that the soil in which some particu- 
lar vegetables have grown, and into which 
they have discharged the execrations of 





In all cases wheat before being sown, 
should be rolled in warm tar and ashes. 
Besides being very offensive to moles, tar 
is in effectual remedy against smut in | 
wheat. ; 

We have thus briefly given our mode 
without comment; and the only comment 
necessary is to follow it, when putting in 
wheat. Quen Nunc, 
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Profitable Strawberry Bed. 
“fk! Abporr.—While in ‘your. office last! 
spting you gave me a copy of the Country, 
Gentleman containing an account of a| 
“Ptofiteble Strawberry Bed,”’ cultivated by! 
UA) Brown, West Haven, Conn,. Since} 
that time I have had the pleasure of visiting} 
him and’ also his’ strawberry bed, &c. As 
he has had very marked success with his, 
guawberries, both in quantity and quality, 
[thought it might not be unprofitable for} 
many of your readers to learn his manner, 
of cultivating. 

After putting the ground in proper order 
eatlyin the spring, he marks out with aline| 
two rows a foot avart, he sets his plants; 
about ten inchesin the row. He then sets| 
out another row three feet from these, alter- 
nating with three feet and one—then letting, 
thérunners fill up the three foot space, He! 
has his beds three feet wide with afoot alley! 
between them, the runners being kept down) 
between the rows a foot apart. ‘They are) 
then kep perfectly clean of weeds throughout 
the season which he says is the main cause 
of success. The ground should be only. 
moderately rich. ‘The kind cultivated,| 
Hovey’s Seedling and Boston Pine. This 
year he sold from one and a half acre $800 
worth, They were the largest and finest) 
berries ever exhibted in market, many of, 
them ‘measuring over 4 inches in circum- 
ferente. 1 did not see any in the New 
York market larger than those he discarded | 
as unmarketable. 

I wish 1 could impress upon the minds of | 
oir farmers how easily and cheaply such) 
berries can be raised. How amenable we, 
are to our friends if we fail to provide them) 
with these seasonable and healthful luxu-| 
ries created by a wise and benificent parent) 
for his creatures. As to their hea!thful prop-| 
erties 1 will mention only one instance.—| 
The writer of this being at the time of this| 
visitin bad health of a disease of the stom-| 
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icine | had taken. ‘1 also found cherries 
of great benefit. ‘Thus proving that God 
hat henificent designs in all his works 


Il. L. BB. 


The Palmer and Cut Worm. 

In the year 1791, the farmers of Cum- 
berland county, Maine were surprised by 
finding the forest trees, and orchards 
stripped of both leaves and fruit by small 
caterpi'lars, that appeared suddenly in 
vast numbers. Thence they spread 10 
other parts of New England, arousing 
speculation and carrying dismay wher 
everthey wert. Theo insect was quite 
new, and was christened with the name 
first placed at the head of this articie. 
Before winter, however, every one had 
disappeared; and not an individual ha- 
been seen in the United States from that 
day till last spring, (1853,)*a space of 
sixty-two years. At this latter period, 
Dr. Harris first noticed it on the 10th of 
June‘and by the tweutieth, there was 
one general lamentation from central and 
eastern New York, the adjacent parts of 
Vermont,,the valley of the Connecticut 
and Housatonic Rivers, parts of New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. Here the devastations 
were very marked, anc the worms not eat 
only the leaves, but afterwards the young 
fruit. In places, the orchards looked 
as if a fearful blight bad passed over 
them. 

\ccording to the lintomologis, this in 
sect belongs to a group called Tingapz, 
and to the genus Chelochilus of Stephens, 
Dr. Harris has named ‘t Chetachilus Po- 
melilla; or Little‘ Orchard Snout-Moth. 
In its perfect state it is an esh gray moth 
(or miller,) sprinkled with blackish dots, 
three of which, larger than the rest, are 
laced triangularly near the middle 
Body and legs beneath, yellowish white 
with a lustre of satin; length five six 
teenthsof aninch. The catapillars grow 
about half an'inch long, and they are 
mostly of a pale yellowish green color, 
with two blackish lines along the top of 


ach, would not taste them until after long! the back. When the tree is shaken they 
persuasion by his friends. On trial they! spin down and hang by threads. About 
were found to be not only harmless, but of|the end of June, they cover themselyes/ 
decided advantage, more so than any med-| with a transparent web, turn to a chrys- 
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tals, and become moths in four to ten 
-days after. 
nature ishere manifest. More than half 
of the worms perish from an internal para- 
site; a minute grub, which after preying 
on the vitals of its victim, leaves the body 
and becomes a tiny four-winged ichneu- 
mon fly. 

Whether this pest will now become 
permanent, or again disappear for more 
than half a century, we do not know; but 
the probability is that it will gradually 
-spread over the whole of the Northern 

tates. Should such be the case, Dr. 
Harris recommends showering the trces 
with soap suds, or whale oil soap, or lime 


t} shes. or air-slacked lime P 2 
water, dusting ashes, or air-slacked lime \of sheep esiled New Oxfordshires, snid t0'be 


on the leaves, or casting dry sand on the 
trees, : 
While on this subject. we may mention 


that there is every, probability that the, 


Cut Worm, which is doing so much inju- 
ry this season to corn planted in sod land 
is quite new to this part of the world. It 
jis rarely more than an inc in length; is 
-of a dark puce color, with minute white 
spots along the back. Instead. of bur- 
rowing like the common grub, it remains 


on the surface. and covers itself ina half 


-eylinder of strong net work, within 
smooth and white covered with pavticles 
of soil. It eats the young Corn only 
above the ground. From 2to 12 indi- 


widuals were found in a hill, but usually) 
4or5. Thepumpkins were rarely touch-' 


ed by them. They moved with rapidity 
when disturbed, 
Michigan, probably not a field has esca- 
ped where sod was plowed, but fallow 
land is quite free from injury. 

-~— (<a 

Substitate for Corn. 


As. there is a great scarcity of corn in the) 


country, and farmers are likely to be much 
inconvenienced by it, for food for their hogs, 
I ‘am tempted to offer the following for their 
benefit. 

«Out Timothy hay very fine, and boil it well 
to which add one part of oat meal or bran, 
to two.of the out hay. This, mixture will 


not only keep your hogs well but fatten them. 


The same is good for milk cows. 

In 1834, necessity obliged me to use the 
above, and answered well. 

The editor of the Alton Telegraph has been 
furnished with the above by a farmer friend. 


But a beautiful provision of 


In the Kastern part of 


| We do not see why the suggestion may not 
|prove very good. Hogs are very fond of tim- 
othy when green, and they will thrive well on 
‘it. I¢**stands to reason” that it loses none 
of its nutritive elements in ripening and dry. 


|ing, and if it can oniy be palatable by 


method above suggested, the problem of ma- 
king pork without corn is solved. Let the 
experiment be generally and thoroughly 
tried. — Intelligencer. 





New Oxferdshire Sheep, 
Messrs Epitors—In common with man 
agriculturists I have long observed that the 
rapid increase of population and consequent 
rise of land in this part of our country, have 
made the raising of fine wooled sheep unpro- 
fitabie and inexpedient. I had read in your 
aper and in others, notices of a new variety 


of remarkable size and beauty, and raised 

John T’. Andrew, Esq, of West Cornwall, Ot. 
The reports of those who had purchased of 
this flock were so favorable that I determined 
to venture on a small experiment with them’ 


imyself, 1 accordingly visited Mr. Andrew 


last fall, examined the flock of sheep, learned 
something of their character, history, &c., and 
selected three lambs with which I reached 
home sately. The growth of these lambs'has 
been more rapid than any I have ever seen. 
They were shorn on the sixth of Jane, then 13 
months old, and the three lambs yielded thir- 
ty-five pounds of clean, long, white and silk 
wool. The male lamb weighed one hundred 
and seventy-two pounds and his fleece 16 


/pounds. The weighing was in the presence of 


disinterested witnesses and can be fully ven- 
fied. If any person has larger and more beau- 
tiful lambs he will confer a great favor on the 
commucity by making it known. I bave 
studied the subject with deep interest for some 
time, and with my present information it is 
my Opinion that this is, taking all things into 


account, the best and most profitable variety 


of sheep known. 

A Goon Move.—We learn that an agricul- 
tural association has been formed in the south- 
ern part of Virginia, which is to be called 
‘The Virginia and North Carolina Agricultu- 
ral Society,’? will be held at Petersburg in 
| October next. The Society have determined 
ito purchase an experimental farm, and have 
already obtained anbestiptions to the amount 
'of $15,000. Agricultural exhibitions will al- 
|so be held this year in Virginia, at Richmoad 
iand Wheeling. Wehave no doubt that the 
| Society above mentioned will be productive of 
|much good to the farmers of that region. Ib 
\i8 astep in the right direction, and one that 
|we hope may prove only the firstof a series 
of similar advances. 
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Renovating Old Grape Vines, | 


The best mode vf renovating an old grape 
yine, is to make bare its roots for several feet’ 
around the stem, remove the ground entirely: 
and then arply two or three bushels of bones) 


which should always be preserved about a) 


SSS eS 


| return. I recommend this plan with confidence, 


for I have already destroyed great numbers.” 
Ce ad ae 
Cauirornia Wine.—Considerable quantities 
of wine are made in Lower California, and 
the article is manufactured from the pure 


fot this purpose, partially broken up; juice of the grape, which is extracted some- 
and ie top of these add from one to two/thing after the Madeira fashion. The Sa» 
usbe 


of wood ashes, according to the size! 
hole to be filled, mixed with some hog ma-) 
pore and rich soil. In one year should this’ 
lan be pursued, a marked change for the’ 
would be produced. 
In pruning an old grape vine which has 
been allowed for years to take its own course,| 
itshould not be topped too short, the first! 
year. About 12 or 15 fect, according to size’ 
should be left to remain; the lateral branches! 
should be thinned out to one or two feet) 
apart, and at that distance tied to the trellis 
firmly, The fruit bearing twigs found upon 
these should be pruned down so as to allow 
about three buds to cach;—and the work is) 
done. x 
The best time to prune is at any period he- 
forethe sap begins to circulate—say in Jan- 
, February, and first half of Marob. 
Ne external application to the branches will 
help their productivess. Soap-suds applied 
tothe roots plentifally, on washing days are 
of great advantage.—Germantown Tele- 


graph. 


Rar Kittinc.—Traps for catching rats or 
mite, ought to be baited with oat or Indian 
meal, and scented with ojl of rhodium. This 
article, which may be had at the drugzists, 
will attract rats and mice in great numbers, 
Bait the traps in this manner for two days, 
with the springs checked, and renew the com- 

tion when consumed. On the third day, 

will enter freely; remove the check and 

commence the work of destruction. Be care- 
fal toremove the vermin as soon as caught. 


a 


To Destroy House Fiies.—Amongst ‘‘the 
miseries of the human life,” during the warm 
season of the year, may be reckoned the tick- 
K) ape buzzing, and obtrusive familiarities 
of the common house flies. A correspondent 
of a Britigh newspaper, tells us how to destroy 
these peste. He says.—‘*Pour 2 little simple 
ozymel (an article sold by druggists) into a 
common tumbler glaes, and place in the glass 
& piece of cap paper, made into the shape of 
the upper part of a funnel, with a hole at 
the bottom to admit the flies. Attracted by 
the smell they readily enter the trapin swarms, 
and by the thousands soon collected, prove 





thatthey have not the wit or disposition tof 


Francisco Advertiser says that the grapes are 
thrown into a small box, perforated at the 
bottom with numerous small holes. An In- 
dian steps barefoot into this box, and tramps 
outthe juice, which flows thro’ the holes into 
the receiver beneath. The wine thus produ- 
ced is very sweet and good. 


cee 


Prospects of Crops. 


We have heard of such good crops thie 
resent season, throughout the State general- 
y- Oats are unusually fine and heavy, and 

so is Spring Wheat. Corn also bids fair te 
be yery abundant, though the drought has 
destroyed it entirely in some localities. 

The drought in this vicinity, with the in- 
tense heat of the sun conbined, has ruined the 
gardens, and spoiled our vegetable market. 
For more thana year we have'not had sufficient 
rain to affect the wells, many of which have 
dried up entirely, causing much suffering 
among the stock. 

The fruit ersp in our neighborhood will net 
be abundant, though fair in some favoredspotes 
Other cultivators, usually favored with ex- 
cellent one have lost all. The principal 
cause was the late frosts and celd weather im 
May and June.--Iowa Farmer 

_——_— —- —----— -—.- oo 


For Hoven or Bloat, caused by eating clo~ 
ver, give a tea-cup full of salaraius dissolved 
in a pint of warm water, and turned downa 
cow from a junk bottle. A feew spoonsful of 
tar put in the throat’ by the aid of a smooth 
stick, will also give relief. 





For some years I have been in the habit of 
watching the gum in my wife’s camphor bot- 
tle, which stands in our bed room. And 
when not disturbed it makes a capital weath- 
er glass. It answers my purpose as well as a 
barometer that would cost me $25 or #60. 
When there isto be a change of weather from. 
fair to windy weather from fair to windy or 
wet, the thin flakes of the gum will rise up, 
and when there was to be a great storm } 
have seen them at the top. When they settle 
down clearly at the bottom then we are sure 
of good weather. Any farmer who will watch 
his wife’s camphor bottle for a season, will 
never have oceasion to watch the birds or lo- 
custs or ants for indications of a change im 
the weather.—-Ez. 
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Sheep Raising and Wool Growing:) And with all your advantage for growi 
We have already given some copious ex-|fine wool, I would not advise the’ keepi * 
tracts from Dickinson’s address on the sub-|the Saxony over the heavy fleece Merino, un. 
ject of butter making—the following prac-| less I know my man. In the first placeJ 
. s . : lec-|® sould want to know that his horses were not 
tical hints on growing wool. and on the selec’ | shod in winter. In the next place that he 
tion and management of sheep contain much) was a very industrious man, one who would 
that is valuable. |rather work than play, and withal 4 patient 
The growing of wool is asdifferent a bus-|man with a wife that prefers her own fire-sid 
Iness from that of growing sheep, as dairy-|in winter to that of her neighbors, one who 
ing is from that of raising cattle. The far-| would rather receive company than visit, 
mer who lives near a market-town, with a) If you have such a man or set of ae: | 
pasture adapted to grow sheep, should keep|can make more money by growing the fines 
a large sized animal; first for the purpose of|and best wool than in any ether way. 
selling lambs, which if good at ten and twelve| For the man that does not keep his horses 
weeks old, bringin the New York market,|shod, cannotvery well spend muc) inca 
from three to six’ dollars, (I have sold one riding, and ifa patient man, if one of 
at nine dollars;) the carcases of the dams are) sheep gets poor and weak, be will feed jp 
us.ally disposed of the same season, as the/such small quantities, as not to kill it 
lambs are taken off early; and ewes get fat/over-fecdings which is usually done, and if 
and are sold at "n advance of two or three/an industrious man he will see bis flock at 
dollars above what they cost the year pre- least threo times a day. 
vious; therefore wool is but a secondary con- | He 
own iv one of the best breeds for market-|- SAVISG Guts Seavs.—Suffcient attention 
ing. Tho sume farmer with ‘precisely the|'* not given to the saving of seeds. It aim 
dame kind of land, two: or ‘three hundred|* Sifficult matter, even withor t the aid’ of a 
wiles: from market, without a RaibRoad|™4#chino for the purpose to gather all the 
eomihonioation to: send ‘forth’ hid lambs’and|©!°ver seeds that may be wanted on afanmt 
fat sheep, would keep and grow anentirely dif- ame — It oatig be wees from the'see- 
ferent sheep for the reason ‘that wool would oe crop; and: tires a om Ao aned up ai ae 
be his object. ‘Ihe large. sizéd Southdown |e eo A with: berd’s grass—leave’s 
say would weigh one hundred pounds; 2 com. square of a few rods where the heads af 
-thon sized Saxony owe -i2 well kept: would|!*rZe, and where no weeds are intermixdl 
shear three pounds, which-would bring, if of with the grass, and at the proper time cu 
the best quality, seventy’-cents ® pound, these and clean it a Every dolier sav 
The Southdown would bring forty cents the|!? th’s and various other ways by the farmer 
pound. The Southdowmeat twice as much will give his cash account a favorable agpas 
as the Saxony, which would make just twice Mi e004 the tl tng tanned a little pains 
the difference in quantity.; For keeping: the) *#/! give tho small farmer all the soeds bose 
hundred pounds of Southdown, he would re-| VF°%> of every kind, so that he need nota 
“ceive one dollar and twenty cents, while for|Pea4 Ney in money for them. Alsop 
keeping. one. hundred pounds of Saxony ai x4 L other seeds which will be.need {or 
sheop, he would receive.four dollars and|*2°ther year’s use.-N. E. Farmer, 
twenty cents—more than three times as much, TET tO Ties 
It may be said by some that large sheep) ‘Tne Srars AcaicuntoraL Far.— The Now 
will not. eat twice as. much as small .ones:| York State Agricultural Society have signi 
I haveonly to say. that whoover will take the| fied to the Common Council their aeceptance 
trouble to. weigh his sheep and hay, will|of the offer of the ase of Hamilton Square 
find the rule holdsgvod with sheep, and the|for their next annual exhibition. The Ame? 
same. holds true with neat cattle, not #ith hor: |ican Institate having abandoned its snndél 
ses any morethan with man. Small sheep of the|fuir for this season, will co-operate with’ the 
same. breed, shear more wool according to| Agricultaral Society in rendering the comitg 
their, size than the larger ones, as two small/exhibition as extensive and interesting as pos: 
sheep have more surface than one that weighy|si: le. Hamilton Square has an arae of about 
twice as much; anc therefore the smallest|eighteen acres. The ground is to be a “8 
healthy sheep of any breed, gives more wool|red for the purpose of the exhibition by 
according to what it consumes than a large) 25th of Se fomber, and will be opened to'the 
one; and another great difference between|public onthe 3d of October. As the Crystal 
the Southdown and the Saxony is the one has} Palace exhibition will be open at the same 
a thick tight fleece, whilethe other has aloose|time, a great influx of visitors from the cout- 
open one. try may beanticipated.—N. Y Eve. Pos 
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’ From the Couatry Gentieman. |and drinks, but of everything offensive with- 


rer, azing ; ‘in its reach afterit is made, as for instance, 
Gr and, Beiter Making, __ lif'a cow be fed on Rutabagas, her butter and 
Wehav: not fora long time met with) milk partake of that flavor. Ifshe feeds in 
aagrieultural address, containing such) pastureswhere leeks, garlicks and wild onions 
gamount of condensed practical matter, | grow, there will be still a more offensive flar 
inbexhibiting such a degree of close ob-|V¥or. If.she feeds in pastures where she can 


ti d shrewdness as that of A.| 8 @ bite of briar leaves, beech or apple-tree 
appre Teaves, or any thing of the kind, it Ipvariops. 


ly affects the flavor of the batter, though not 





Dickinson, of Havanna, N. Y. before! 


the Tioga Co. Ag. Society, Pa. 
ihallydevoted to the subject of grazing 
invite different aspects, and although 
doméof the views expressed may not re- 
ceive the assent of all farmers, yet there 
js much to interest and instruct, and 
nuch that is suggestive of improvement. 
This affords a strong contrast with the 
many we receive from different quarters, 
characterized with theoretical and pseu- 
ie scientific reasoning, and as such it 
annotfail to please those who have be- 
come tired of discourses on husbandry 
from dearned and eloquent men from 
townsand cities. Our readers will find 
muchto ipterest them in the following 
extracts; the first on the subject of 
dairy pastures and butter making. 

The fest quality butter land is confined to 
portions of the New England States, New Jer- 
sey;/Pennsylvania and New York, while cheese 
can be made aud sheep grown wherever grass 
fom a3 Lwill endeavor to show hereafter. 

of butter has been worth, on an 

average, \for the last twenty years, twenty 
five cts..perlb, Last year it brought in New 
York market, thirty one; this season twenty- 
five cents; and when I speak of these prices I 
mean the very best quality that can be made, 
which is'very small—but might be very much 
ineredded, ‘You have here all the elements 
formaking just that kind of butter. To be- 
alee you must have in your pastures 
hy, White Clover, Blue Grass, Red Top 

or foal ‘Meadow Grass, which I think is one 
andthe same thing, only differing as it grows 
on different soils, pure soft water, and a roll- 
gor ahilly country. All-these things you 
ave, Or may have, as these different grasses 

vill all grow well, if sowed and properly car- 
td for, and I have never seen the first pound 
ot good-butter made where the cow did not 

o.some or all of these until they have 
been sown long enough to have the soil swar- 
ded over, to protect them from the sun, frost 
4nd drouth, ‘There will be then, and not till 
then, a solidity and sweetness to the grass 
that will give to the butter, that rich sweet 
vor which makes it so desirable. Butter 
partakes not only of everything the cow eats 


It is! 





to the same extent, and would scarcely be 
perceptidle for immediate use. So with red 
clover. Butter made from cows fed on red 
clover is good when first made, but when laid 
down in packages six months or a years it 
seems to have lost all its flayor, and gener- 
ally becomes more dr less rancid, as the clo- 
ver was of rank and rapid growth on which 
the cow fed. The water the cow drinks must 
not only be soft, but clear, living wholesome 
water, fitfor the use of man. If she drinks 
from stagnant, filthy water, it will knock off 
three or four cents the pound from butter, all 
other things being right. 

In the western country om plain or prairie, 
the most of the water, in dry seasons of the 
year, is in stagnant streams, or pools cover 
ed up with a green blanket, and just in the 
same proportion as it is offensive to the 
smell or taste of man, it will exhibit. itself in 
butter, when laid down for apy length of 
time; yet none nor all of these things on 
which the cow feeds injuriously affect the 
making of cheese, for the reason that the 
rennet necessary to form the curd, gives so 
sharp and different a taste, that all others 
are neutralized. The work of making but- 
ter isnot completed when you have cvery- 
thing necessary for the cow to feed on; you 
must providea good spring house where eve- 
ry breeze is sweet as that wafted from the 
rose itself; and everything not only cleanly, but 
the butter milk must be worked out; and when 
that is done the working must cease. A lit- 
tle too much working spoils the grain and it 
becomes oily, and is only a second or third 
rate article. Salt must only be used in suffi- 
cient quantities to make it palatable, as salt 
is not necessary to preserve butter any more 
than it is to keep lard. Be sure to use Liv- 
erpool or Turks Island, asno) other Salt has 
stood the test, although Onondaga saves pork 
just as well, and beef and butter reasonably 
well for immediate use; but for keeping un- 
til next spring, it is nOt.so:good, as its fla- 
vor is lost. Great care should be taken in 
selecting salt, as the manufacturers at Syra 
cuse, have become very expert in grinding and 
putting up their salt inimitation of the Turk’s 
Island and Liverpool, and yet the butter when 
salted with Onondaga salt, after lying six 
months in packages, never fails to disclose 
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the fact by a loss of two or three cents on| 


the pound to the manufacturer. | 
The superiority of rolling land for, 
pastures, is attributed to the ready drain-| 
age, preventing the mildew of the grass | 
in rainy seasons, so injurious to the fla-| 
vor of butter. Would not a thoroughly’ 
tile-drained pasture possess all the ad. 
vantages of a hill-side? 
On the subject of the profits of keep-| 
ing cows, an the management of. per-. 
manent pastures. we quote the following | 
remarks: 
A first rate cow well cared for, will make) 
200 Ibs. of butter in a season, that is one 
pound a day for two hundred days, and that 
atQ2sper pound is $50. Her milk will make 
100 pounds cheese'worth six dollars more. We 
will call three acres sufficient to keep one cow a 
year, which is @ large estimate for good| 
ass land. ‘This is better business than can 
done on the best wheat land in the coun- 
try, with this advantage, that every year the 
farmer uses his farm for grazing it 1s impro- 
ving; if like these grass-lands in sight, they 
will im move at least five per cent a year in 
the productiveness, if properly used. I do 
not want to heara farmer say that on such 
Jand, his meadows or pastures are running 
oat. I can only say to that tarmer he does 
not understand his business; and if he will 
sow one bushel of plaster on each acre ot 
Jand, every year, and not pasture his mead- 
ows after mowing, neither in the fall nor in 
the spring, nor turn into his pastures until 
there is something for his cattle to eat, he 
will in a very few years have meadows that 
will average two and a half tons of hay to 
the acre; and one acre and a half will pas-| 
turea cow through the season, and two) 
and a half acres keep a cow the year.| 
In twenty years by this system of farming, 
dairy lands now, would become fatting lands. 
And what I mean by fatting lands is where the | 
ture is so nutritious that steers will fat 

in pasture, fromthe 10th of May until frost 
affects the pasture in the fall, as fast as the 
most skilful feeder could fatten them, on the 
best of hay and as much grain of all kinds 
as he chose tu feed them. That I call fatting 
land Of this quality of land there is far less 
than of dairy lands, and it is more scattered, 
yet they are the best dairy lands in the world, 
where the water and climate is good, and 
no offensive vegetable grows with the grass- 


es. 

On the subject of permanent pastures, 
we are not surprised that there should 
be some difference of opinion, and that 


much superior to those more frequent. 
ly seeded down. A_ remark in a subse. 
quent _ of the address serves to ey. 
plain the reason of this reputed supej. 
ority. The stalks of the hay from ney 
meadows we are told, are “coarse an 
hollow, and but little better than straw,” 
—which is wholly in consequence gf 
the sowing grass seed too thinly. Ap 
ply half a bushel of seed per acre, an 
the erop will not only be doubled in quay, 
tity as we have proved by experiment, 
but from its thick and fine growth, i 
will be greatly increased in quality, 

The following is a large story, 
the productiveness of cows, but as itis 
given on good authority we quote ity 
we find it; and we hope our friend of the 
American Agriculturist, who w 

discredits the account of the celebrated 
Oakes cow, (as we see by a late num 
ber of that journal) which was claimed 


ito give but about 16 Ibs. of butter per 


week, or 6 Ibs. less than these, willer 
amine into this matter, and either pr 
cure authentic evidence of its corred 
ness, er establish its error. 


Ihave made forty-four and one half pound 
of butter from two cows in seven days; more 
than three pounds each, per day. Thy 
were well wintered and were fed back notm 
ly their own, but as much other milk, as | 
would drink. Their average weights of 
per day, was over fifty-four pounds. Ty 
were the best out of a lot of more than i 
hundred dairy cows. 


We close these these copious extras 
from this address (which we trust wi 
not be found to contain a word too mud) 
with the following valuable directio 
for preparing butter for market. 

I think I did not add more than half a pol 
per day cach in the quantity of butter, i 
feeding back the milk, as it was at the ia 
when the pasture was ut the very best. 2 


oy up when the grass was not so 

he butter was good—but not of thei 
quality, not so solid nor as higtJy flew 
as that made on pure grass. I am thorow 
ly convinced that nothing that has ever 
tried will make the very best of butter, 
the grasses which I have mentioned. 
batter made on the sweet scented v ‘ 
is good as any when first made, but like 
made from red clover when laid down inp 





many graziers should esteem them so 


ages loses its flavor. 
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if the first quality of butter could be made, I said go to market with your butter, your- 
from any or all kinds of roots, the Dutch selves, a:.d secure a customer; if your butter 
gould have succeeded in this, as they are, to stands the test, you will not havo to go the 
the leaet, as neat and untiring in their nextseason, The factor who handled it the 
to accomplish thir object as any peorle last year, will be anxious to buy your butter 
gpearth. Although their butter is good and again, as he likes his customers who do not 
the highest price in London market, regard the price, if the butter exactly suits, 
is not of the best quality, and never and the last year’s butter, if good, establish- 
within five or six cents the pound of es your character as a butter maker, and will 
the highest price of our very best butter, nor enable you.to obtain a penny a pound over 
do 1 believe they make much if any, of the the last year’s prices, 
yery best butter in England. Of this howev-| — —— 
@, 1 donot pretend to know, and only speak! St. Clair Co. Agricultural Society. 
from facts that I have witnessed inthe market| Let our farmer friends bear in mind that 
as adealer and maker of butter. Last season there will be a meeting of the Agricultural 
when butter was very high there was large Society of this county held at .he Courthouse 
ties imported. Atthat time nearly all in this city, on Monday next, the 14th inst. 
steam vessels, purchased in the New York From present indications, and from what in- 
market of our best butter for their own use, formation we have received from various 
pobonly for their out, but for their return perie of the county, we are convinced it will 
whilst we were exporting Southern; be one of the largest assemblages ever con- 
Ohio, Indiana and [llinois butter, ‘not worth! vened in St. Clair county, for the advance- 
more than lard in our markets. If the Eng- ment of agricultural and mechanical interests. 
lishmake the best of butter, the Holland but-, The working men are waking up to the im- 
tervould not bring the very highest price in portance of this movement, and seem deter- 
London Market any more than in New York. mined to push the matter through with an en- 
The Holland butter brings in our Southern’ ergy that will confer credit upon our county. 
market the highest price, as none of the very| Let each one, then come to the meeting next 
bestdairies are shipped to Charleston, Savan- Monday, resolved to vote in favor of having a 
nah or New Orleans; as there is a great de- county Fair about the first of October; let that 
mand in New York forall of the best quality be well attended, and let the Exhibition be well 
of butter made, and room for more. To) supplied with the best productions of the 
make this butter you must churn all the milk! farm, the workshop, and the warehouse; let 
aswell as cream, and churn it before it sours, suitable premiums be awarded to encourage 
asthe sour or rancid taste in the cream can competition; and let such arrangements be 
never be eradicated from the butter. A madeas will secure a permanent organization. 
horseis the best of all animals to churn, and Then let a committee be appointed to attend 
no matter if he churns six hours, asthe milk} the State Agricultural Fair at Springfield, 
should be'churned: sufficiently cool, which commencing on the 12th of October, and as 
should be tested by a thermometer, to lave many members of the County Society as pos- 
the butter come solid. sible attend the State Exhibition. In this 
Firkins, before butter is put into them! way our farmers, mechanics and manufactu- 
should-be soaked in strovg brine, then filled rers will be enabled to bring their products 
with-sweet hay and hot water, and be allow-, and wares before the people of the whole State 
éd to stand until the water is cooled. When) and ofthe entire West. For good horses, cat- 
the water is filled, puta cloth all over the! tle, sheep, and fo: products generally, it is 
cover it over and keep it well covered well known that the farmers of “Old St. 
a brine made of salt, salt-petre and loaf Clair’? cannot be surpassed by those of any 
sugar, until it is sent to market. ‘When you other portion of the State; an? the mechan- 
done all this, procure a tryer, and be-|ics and manufacturers of Belleville are infe- 
sending to market, try every package, rior to none in any ,other city of the Union. 
if, at any time, your cows have eaten| Then let these cattle and farm products, 
any roots, Fyn or anything else they! and mannfactured articles, be exhibited at 
not, you will findit inthe butter. Go} State and County Fairs; and their value will 
t market with your butter, and sell it your- | be prea enhanced, and the benefits accru- 
| $08, and take your wife along, as she is the) ing to the producers will. in a short time, 
- Destjudge; as ladies rarely smoke or chew/ ten fold remunerate them for the expense in- 
tobacco, and no man that does either, can de-| curred in getting up the Exhibition. We trust 
Yeo the finer flavor of the nicer qualities. there will be no holding back in this matter, 
L 8 of men and women have lived and} but that. each man will recollect that he is 
died in good dairy countries, and never tas-| expected to *‘do his duty” in the premises. 
ted 8 first rate article of butter in their lives. Belleville Advocate. 
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What Shall we Eat? 

Ii meat were furnished as cheap as water, it 
would be deemed too severe a task to eat it, 
during such hot weathe:. But when it costs 
so enormously, and has no special merit of 
wholesomeness to commend it, we certainly 
should be excused from its use. Still, if one 
has the money to spare for it, we will not ob- 

ect. to its answering very well to keep the 
‘body in respectable condition. Beef, more 
than avy other meat—providing it is a healthy 
animal, and is not too tough~ is wholesome. 
But then it is not needed by. most people in 
the summer. On the other hand, the meat 
eater must sleep longer than the one who lets 
it alone. We doubt not that men who eat no 
meat get as much good out of six hours’ sleep 
as they who eat it do out of seven. If so, 
here is a double waste —of money for the ar- 
ticle and of time to get over its effects. 

Bat there is a class of alarmists who cry | 
out against vegetables whenever an epidemic 
threatens to approach, They are strong 
enough in some cities to have secured the pro- | 
hibition of the sale of vegetables in the mar- 
kets and groceries, while the cholera prevail- 
ed. Their intentions were good, of course, 
but we shall vot helieve that ripe, fresh veget- 
ables will prove injurious to mortals any more 
during an epidemic than at other times. Of 
course, unripe fruit, wilted and decaying veg- 
etables, or unseasonable ones, will not be con- 
sumed with impunity, but we speak to sensi- 
ble folks. 

Potatoes that are potatoes—we mean pota- 
toes that arenot made up simply of a squash 
pulp, with half their weight in water, sur- 
rounded with a dirty peel; but such as we oc- 
casionally find in market under the name of 
Pink Eyes, or the Bermudas, whish are plenty 
now, and the Mercers, which, are always so, 
are good enough for the best conservative in 
town. Turnips are good, though there is not 


ing too. Bananas now abound. . Those whigh 
are perfectly ripe and not at all decayed, arp 
safe, Pine apples furnish the palate with 
erpetual illusion. You lay hold of one, anj 
its delicious flavor promises great pleasure jy 
the palate, but it seems to fail of meeting th. 
demand exactly, and though you stuff with thy 
woody fibrous body of the apple till your judg. 
ment forbids any more, you still experience g 
craving forit. They are not worth what they 
cost to common folks. 


Flour is the staple, after all, in bread gnj 
biscuits, cakes and puddings, the good hony 
wife can manage to give flour a relishing api 
wholesome form, though varied daily, Mom. 
over it is about as cheap as anything we ex, 
in spite of the high market prices. Comy 
Indian, corn as hominy, or corn as samp is, 
National dish. Patriotism, economy, health 
and a Yankee education all combine to recom. 
mend it in all its forms, excepting 
that very delectable combination of it with 
beans, which men in honor of the aborigines 
still designate succotash. Given in a desett, 
corn enough and the usual facilities. for 
paring it for the table, and no man has a right 
to ask for manna or quails. Cucumbers ani 
their kind are very dubious; never should.on 
eat freely of them, and if they ever haveplay- 
ed a person a trick, he will do well to avoid 
them utterly. [t isa great pity that their 
pleasant flavor could not be extracted mi 
communicated to some such harmless median 
as mush, rice, or Indian meal. If the Orystal 
Palace does well in its legitimate and prom- 
ised work of stimulating human industryia 
all directions, perhaps it may be yetv We 
shall not patent the suggestion. Eggsforu- 
nately fetch prices that can be afforded. Thy 
are very nutritious and very digestible, unles 
cooked to the consistency of bullets. We 
suspect that egg-fed men make the best think- 
ers, meat-eaters the best fighters, and sirid 





much nourishment in them. Cabbages, Spi- 
nach and ‘‘ Greens,” of all sorts are good only 
for those who never have found them indigest- 
we They should be eaten only under pro- 
est. 

Rice is excellent, in milk or with sugar.— 
Do not hinder the children from using the su-| 
gar freely. It fattens the chattles of the south | 
and will fatsenthem. Never believe that their 
teeth decay in consequence. 
It satisfies the appetite, is light, wholesome, | 
and cheap. Boiling the mitk improves its 
flavor, ripens it, und makes it easy of diges- 
tion evenforthesick. Simple puddings, fruit 
puddings, and pies, if not too rich, are eco- 
nomical aed good. Then fruit in its season 
is worthy of thanksgiving. Strawberries are 
so plenty that they can betcer be afforded than 
meats, and they are as wholesome, as refresh- 


Milk is excellent. 


\trath 


vegetarians the whitest and most delicaée 
members of society. Physiologists say th! 
the human brain hungers always for phosph 

rus and that when it is plentifully suppliel 
thinking comes easy. Now phophoras # 
plentiful in eggs, whence it seems to be alt 
gitimate deduction that our suspicion isthe 


| 


ie 


Fish are for the edification of Men in bit 
weather ; but they must be fresh fish—astt 


jcently as possible from the water. 


sharp before buying them un Mondays, ando 
Saturdays too; they are apt to be the 
remnants, Some citizens make free with sl 
fish at this season. It is a graveobjection® 
them, however, that they provoke thirst W 
must be quenched with immoderate draughts 
of cold water.—New York Times. 
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The Drouth—lIts Effect, 
Observation and experience, are after all, 
our best instructors. And the effect of the 
late dry and exceedingly warm weather, thouzh 
injurious to vegetation, may add something to 
our stock of useful knowledge. In our short 
journeyings “in the region round about us,” 
we have endeavored to make such observa- 
tions and inquiries as wou!d be of some use to 
our readers. The crops, especiully corn and 
tatoes, generally speaking, have been 
ly, though it is hoped not fatally injured 
b the want of rain. Some fields look as 
though a fire had passed over them, while oth- 
ers still hold out, as if determined not to dis- 
appoint the hopes of the cultivator. 
e difference in the condition and appear- 
ance of different fields, may be attributed, in 
@ measure, at any rate, to dissimilarity in soils; 
but this does not fully account for it. It will 
hardly escape the notice of any intelligent ob- 
server, that the difference in the condition of 
fields of corn and potatoes, is owing more to 
the different modes of culture than to any 
other cause. 
As far as our observation has extended, 
where deep plowing and broad hills have con- 
stituted cardinal points in the mode of culti- 
yation, the drouth has thus far done no ma- 
terial injury. On the contrary, both corn 
and potatoes, where the soil has been thor- 
oughly prepared, and especially in cases 
where the hills are narrow, are in a condition 

My nomeans promising. ‘This fact is worthy 

of consideration; for, although the season is 
too far advanced to admit of the application 
of any remedy adequate to the removal of the 
evil, a valuable lesson may be derived from 
it, which hereafter may be of essential service 
to our readers. 

As a general rule there is no safer mode of 
culture than that indicated in the above re- 
marks. Both corn and potatoes, require suf- 
ficient depth of soil to allow the roots to strike! 
downwards, so far as to be secure from the) 
intense heat of the sun, and so as to derive 
sustenance from the earth when the surface) 
becomes dry. Broad hills, for the came rea- 





800, are far better than narrow, or sugar- 
loaf ones. Here is where quantity is as essen- | 
tial as quality—the crop requring food of the) 
right kind, and enough of it, besides a mode 
treatment adapted | to the exigencies of our| 
climate and varicty of soils. | 
Many of our intelligent cultivators are ad-| 
vocates of the plan of not hilling corn at all.| 
That would be preferable to seal hills, with- 
Out doubt, because it would leave the roots to 
strike downwards, thereby protecting the plant 
the bad effects of a protracted Jrouth — 
Whereas, narrow hills, a few inches broad,| 
can only serve to prevent the result, and keep 


| 


the roots in an exposed condition. In our 

opinion, where the soil is deep and of good 

quality, no hilling isrequired. If plowed only 
to the depth of six or eight or twelve inches, 
broad hills will be serviceable. But shallow 

lowing followed by shallow cultivation will 

e sure to result disastrously in a season like 
this.— Ohio Farmer. 

ed Ts LE Te 
A Book on Implements, 

Farm Imptements, and the Principles of their 
Construction and Use; an Elementary and Fa- 
reese eed megs gern none oe 
Practice of Agrioul(ure. With 200 engraved 
Illustrations. By Joun J. Tuomas. 

York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

The title of this book will fail to convey 
to the mind any just conception of the true 
character and scope of the work, It is 
not, as many might suppose, largely occu- 
pied with descriptions of farm implements 
and machines, hut what is of much great- 
er value—explanations and illustrations 
of the scientific principles upon whieh 
the construction and use of implements 
and machines are founded, and a correct 
understending of which is of the utmost 
importance to farmers as well as mechan- 
cs. 
The author, John J. Thomas, has been 
for nearly twenty years connected with 
the agricultural press, first as associate 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, and latterly 
of the Albany Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, with a mind naturally inclined 
to scientific and mathematical studies, and 
great. fondness for agricultural and me- 
chanical pursuits, combined with unusual 
opportunities for observation, he possesses 
rare qualifications for a work of this kind. 

Uur only regret is that he felt com- 

elled to restrieShimself to a volume of 
such limited size, in order that its price 
might not be madean objection. We are 
confident that most of those who purchase 
and read the book will wish that many of 
the chapters had been extended to twice 
their length, even though the price had 
beendoubled. We heartily commend the 
book to our readers, especially to young 

farmers; and every farmer's club and li- 

brary should of course procure it. The 

price we presume is $1. The following 
is an extract from the work: 

INTRODUCTION: —Bexerits or MxcHaNicaL 
KxowLepcz.—No farm, even of moderate size, 
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ean be well farnished without a large number 
of machines and implements. Scarcely any 
labor is performed without their assistance, 
from the simple operation of hoeing and spa- 
as, to the more complex work of turning the 
and driving the threshing machine. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the farmer to be able to construct the 
best, or to select the best already constructed 
and to appiy the forces required for the use of 
such machines to the best possible advantage. 
A great loss occurs frequently from the 
want of the correct knowledge of mechanical 
or mye The strength of laborers is often 
y applied by the use of unsuitable tc ols, 
and that of teams is partly lost by being iil- 
adjusted for the best line of draught; as for ex- 
ample, by a bad attachment to the pier for 
forcing its wedge-like form most effectually 
tough the soil. We may perhaps see but 
few instances of so great a blunder as the man 
oommitted who fastened his smaller horse to 
the shor‘er end of the whipple-tree, to balance 
the large horse at the longer end; or of the 
other man, who, when riding on horseback to 
mill, atop of his bag of grain, concluded to 
relieve the animal by dismounting, shoulder- 
ing the bag himself, and then remounting; yet 


cases are not uncommon where other opera-| 


tions are performed to almost as great a dis- 
advantage, and which, to a person well vers- 
ed in the ecience of mechanics, would appear 


nearly as strange and absurd. 

The improvement of farm machines and 
tools within the last fifty years has probably 
enabled the farmer to effect twice as much 
work with the same force of horses and men. 
Plows turn up the soil deeper, more evenly and 


ly, and with greater ease of draught; 

oes and spades have become lighter and more 
eficient; grain, instead of being beaten out by 
the siow and laborious work of the fail, is 
now showered in torrents from the threshing 
machine; horse rakes accomplish singly the 
work of many men using #he old hand-rake; 
twelve to twenty acres ofripe grain are neat- 
Jy out in one day with a two torse reaper; 
wheat drills, avoiding the tiresome drudgery 
of sowing by hand, are materially increasing 
the amount. of tle wheat crop; while a few 
farmers are making a large yearly saving by 
the application of horse power to the sawing 
of wood, churning, driving washing machines, 
and even to ditching. A celebrated English 
farmer has lately accomplished even more; 
for, by means of a steam engine of six horse 
power, he drives. pair of mill stonee for 
grinding feed, threshes and cleans grain, ele- 
vates and bags it, pumps water for cattle, 
outs straw, turns tho grindstone, and drives 
—_ manure through pipes for irrigatin his 
; and the waste steam cooks the food for 


—= == = 
his cattie and swine—all of this work being 
performed in a first rate manner. 

Now these improvements were mainly ef- 
fected through the knowledge of mechanical 
pemapions and many of them would doubtless 

ave been sooner achieved and better perfect- 
ed if these principles had been well under- 
stood by farmers; for, constantly using the 
machines themselves, they could have per- 
ceived just what defects existed, and, by un- 
derstanding the reason of these defects, have 
been able to suggest the remedies in a better 
manner than the mere manufacturer . More- 
over, as the introduction of what is new and 
valuable depends greatly on the call for them, 
farmers would have been prepared to decide 
with more confidence and certainty upon their 
real merits, and thus to increase and cheapen 
o supply of the best, and to reject all worth- 
ess. 

One great reason that farm implements are 
so imperfect, is that the farmers themselves do 
Moot fully understand what is needed, and how 
much may yet be accomplished. They haye 
not enough knowledge of the principles of me- 
chanics to qualify them for judging of the 
merits of new machines; and being afraid of 
imposition, often rejeet what is really valuable, 
or else, being pleased with a fine appearance; 
are easily deceived with empty pretensions. 

The implements and machines which every 
farmer must have who does his work well are 
numerous and often costly. The capital for 
thus furnishing in the best manner all the 
farms in the Unien has been computed to 
amount to five hundred millions of dollars, and 
as much more is estimated to he yearly paid 
for the labor of men and horses throughout 
the country at large. 

To increase the effective force of labor only 
one-fifth would, therefore, add annually one 
hundred millions in the aggregate to the profits 
of farming; while on the other hand, if we 
look back fifty years to the imperfect imple- 
ments then in use, we may at once perceive 
the vast amount saved by the improvements 
since made; and when, especially, we notice 
the condition of barbarous nations, and con- 
trast that condition with our own—the form- 
er thinly scattered in comfortless hovels 
through far-stretching and gloomy forests, 
subsisting mainly by hunting and fishing, and 
often suffering from hunger and cold; the lat- 
ter blessed with smooth, cultivated fields, 
green meadows, and golden harvests, iater- 
spersed with comfortable farm houses; with 
the hum of busines through populous cities, 
and along far-reaching lines of canals an 
railroads, and ships for foreign commerot, 
freighted with the productions of the soil, 
threading every channel and whitening every 
sea—when we observe this contrast, we caa- 
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not fail to be strack with the penrinaing, proof our wants, not only in abundance, but with 
that “knowledge is power,” and of the loss ithe aid of steamboat and railroad transporta- 
gastained on the one hand from its absence, |tion, at prices very little enhanced on ac- 
and the advantages on the other of availing |count of our deficient products of the same 
ourselves of its accumulated stores. pai ie 2 vw the corn rep among us be @ 
— ailure it fair to apprehend, even, such 
Effect of the Drought on the Corn Crop- ‘a diminution of the om. yield, ‘as. muterial- 
We have become accustomed to make a/|ly to change the supply and consequently the 
large allowance in regarding the predictions |price? Wethink not. And we reason from 
e by ‘“everybody”—that knowing per-|the nature of this class of our agricultural 
sonage—about the threatened -‘failure’’ of products, and from the variety of soil and 
the growing crops for the time being; and con- | characteristic" favor its growth and its yield. 
siderable allowance mnst be made for news- | A study of these points which will teach us, 
paper announcements on the same subject. |that, whatever may be the peculiarity of the 
re is scarcely anything about which men |season, there will be both partial and total 
are so much disposed to jump at conclusions failures of fields planted in corn. One sen- 
andassame the worst;state of,the case, as when |son may favor a clay, and another a sandy 
¢auses are at work which have a tendency to soil; and the locality of one field may need 
have an effect upon the farmers’ crops. We|much wet weather, while in another the ore 
bave known the most fearful predictions of |would be a failure from the same cause. ‘Ana 
absolute deficiency to supply our domestic |thus, either a wet or a dry season will pro- 
wants, made in all seriousness, before the|duce an average crop. Experience bowever 
harvest season, to be forgotten in the surplus | proves that a Bot and dry sammer is more fa- 
which afterwards was found to have been |vorable tojan average crop of corn, than a cold 
uced. jand rainy season. And this is in aecor- 
With this experience \ caution us, we/dance with the valuable investigations of 
have taken a view of the present state of|Prof, Leibig, in his works on Agricultural 
things, arising from the prevailing drought |Chemistry, He makes it appear, that the 
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and its effect on the growing crop of corn. In 
addition to what we ait heard said about it, 
by many of our farmer friends of this coun- 
ty, we have carefully reviewed a score or 


living structure of this class of vegetable or- 


|ganism depends as much, if not more on its 
‘absorption from the elements of the air, as 
'on its extraction of vital forces from the earth. 


two of newspaper notices on this subject. As|It wants a heated atmosphere. Experienced 


tgual, from both sources, we have the worst 
that can will be imagined, held out as the re- 
sult. An entire failure of the corn crop is 
spoken of bythe majority. Others concede 
@ partial result. Few allow us half the usual 
yield. Toall this, we beg leave to submit 
ourown opinion, and to try to encourage by 
our hopes, while others croak with their fears. 
It is undeniable that an unusual drought 
is hanging over our section of the land.— 
From an examination of our exchanges we 
find this to be the case, in about the same 
tange of latitude with this county, from the 
frontier settlement in western Missouri, east- 
ward through that state, Illinois, Indiana, 
Qhio and extending to the Alleghany moun- 
tains in Pennsylvania. The limits of this 
Tange, thus deficient of rain, are easily tra- 
eed by the newspaper accounts. No com- 
— comes from the extreme northern coun- 
of this State, while the Wisconsin pa- 

8 speak of a superabundance of rain in 
tsection. To the south, we learn from 

& Memphis paper the corn crops of Tennes- 
see are unusually fine and promising. So 
then, even if the corn crop of the “Egypt” 
of ‘Illinois, and of the territories round about 
suffering from want of rain, should enttrelv 
fail, there are other lands which could supply 


and observing farmers are wont to modify 
their complaints of warm weather and slee 
less hours, by saying—Hot nights make the 
corn grow! Corn, like the cactus species of 
ob ces climates, takes but little root in the 
soil, and in a manner as if it was more for the 
purpose of giving it a mere foothold so as to 
stand upright, than to feed exclusively on 
the substances of the earth. Bat, we haye 
not room, even if we age re the ability, to 
write at fength on this interesting subject. 
We design merely to give a reason why we 
do not despair in looking for at least a fair 
yield of this very valuable product, in this 
county, notwithstanding the dry weather.— 
We hope some of our farmers will deem our 
observations worthy of consideration, and 
that some of them will note the result and be 
prepared to make some facts known that will 
throw light on the subject. It might afford 
an interesting theme for discussion at one 
of the meetings of the Agricultural Society. 
— Belleville Advocate. 


Buck wheat, 
This crop, though last to be sown, is not 
by any means the last in importance. As it 
can be got in at a timo of comparative Seigure 








(from the 10th to s0th of June,) and as it will 
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grow on almst any soil, even if indifferently jpoperly called a process of distillation. We 


prepared, it is, in all things considered, many have reason to believe that in Vermont alone 
times ‘one Of the most profitable érops. And there is lost during one season, in. this way, 
who that has tasted “hot buckwheat cakes on more than five hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
. a c0ld'frosty morning” will deny that they are of nutriment in hay; which if it had been wise- 
amdig the luxaries ofthe table? If the grain |y yetained, might have nourished many hun- 
is Of fair quality , there is no good reason why dred flocks and herds, as nature designed it— 
the mieal should not be as'white as the flour of instead of being resolved again into its constit- 
wheat; if it isnot, the fault is in the grinding. ent elements, and wafted away by the winds, 
As feed for horses, when ground it is ex-| When the hay maker is desirous of stacki 
cellent, and for cows that give milk in the win- his hay a little underdone, he may do so wi 
ter, there is nothing superior. Were its mer- impunity, by adding layers of dry straw or old 
its'for this use better known, they would be hay, occasionally, to absorb the gases which 
more fully appreciated. . : would pass off by over heating or in the field, 
Dairymen, try it. When mixed with other under the influence of sun and air. Much val- 
in, it is also good for fattening hogs.— ue, in this way, may be sayed, as stock will 
ists tell us that it does not contain the eat the straw and old hay with avidity, though 
elements of fertility in as great abundance 4s jt may haye been second quality. 
cléver, and according tu their theory, itis! Another good method of storing your hay, 
notas- valuable as a green crop. as green as possible, is by providing several 
But the writer has tried it on a tough sward, places so that but one or two loads may be put 
With eminent success—the benefits, no doubt, together the same day. By this gradual pro- 
partly arising from ity mechanical action in!cess of sturing the hay, it will be richer in 
pulverizing the sward, and for ‘this it stands | quality, if not over ripe. 
pre-eminent; it is superior evento peas. c. When the hay is not made enough to save 
Rewarxs.—It may possible be superior to | well by stcring in large bodies, itmay be cast 
as for mechanical action in tenacious soiis, on to an open scaffold or remain on the load, 
at that it is superior to peas for fertilizing |over night, to sweat. All hay under done, 
purposes, is to say the least, contrary to many| should be pressed as light as possible in mow 
well “attested experiments, and contrary to | oy stack, but when over cured or too ripe, the 
eral opinion, among experienced men.— more solid it is pressed at unloading the better. 
will our esteemed correspondent giveushis; To make a stack of hay stn hy it should 
experiments more in detail?—Rural N. Y.|beseyeral days in going up, that you may be 
Curing Hay. able to retain its good virtues and give the 
We find in the Middlebury Register of 12th Stack time to settle by degrees, _ 
July a valuable article on this subject from Grass should be wilted then, - without dew 
S, Jewett, Esq., from which we make the fol-| or wet, and put up into cocks, not by rolling, 
lowing extracts: |but by placing one fork full top ef the other. 
In our opinion, there is a great mistake ex-| When the grass gums the sythe in cutting, it 
istinginthis matter. It isan oldadge, “‘Make requires little or no drying before it goes to 
hay while the sun shines,’? and many seem to the barn, if stored with proper care. Hay 
think that. the more sun they can get upon|may heat in the mow; to a certain extent, and 
their hay the better. Here is the mistake to not be rejected by stock, and is not apt to 
which we allude. must or mould in small bodies, if the water is 
By this process of over drying in the sun, thoroughly dried off. When hay is liableto 
a great many tons of hay are lost. The in- overheat, it should be turned up to air, ora 
fluence of the sun is partly that of distilation, square pit cut out of the centre to chec it. 
and has the power to expel not only the wa- A chimney is sometimes formed by setting 
tery elements contained in plants, but thereal bundles of straw on end one top of the other, 
substance of the plans itself, which goes to commencing near the bottom of the stack, or 
form fat and muscular fibre of all ruminating’ mow ending near the top. When over dried, 
animals, It is asserted by distillers of plants, as before stated, it never becomes solid in the 
that to procure the most oil, theymust not be’ mow. ‘That fed from the solid mow, is of 
dried in:the sun, as it not. only lessens the more value, and will gomuch further, pound 
quantity of oil, but also diminishes the flavor. for pound, than that fed out of the loose hay 
Now, grass may be exposed to the influence in bulk. 
of the sun’s rays, until there'remains but the Every stack or mow, divided by the ha 
woody fibre, until there is no more nourish- knife, will keep more stock, fed in the fres 
ment in it than there is ina pile of wood. _ state, than from the larger surface, which is 
Thus, from one tenth to four fifths of the constantly exposed to the distillation of the 
nutitive part. of hay is lost by the makerinthe air. For the same reason, when moved in the 
process of drying, or what might be more! winter, it does not spend as well. 
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From the Cincinnati Gazeete. 
The Grape Culture—Manufacture and Bottling 
The Native Wine. 
We have jast enjoyed an afternoon in ee 
ing the vineyard, &c., of George and Peter 


iled to make brandy or used as wapure. The 
of must of three pressings, if preserved separate, 
makes different flavored wine, but the whole 
is generally pressed into one receiving tub. 

Inferi>r wines are often made of that. last 


Bogen, in Springfield township, beyond Car- lerprestet none of which the Bogens sell. 


‘wenty-four hundred vines are gonerally 
raised to the acre, and 1 heaped ae a of 
‘grapes will make three gallons of jnice. 
turnpike, and immediately adjaceatto| Tur Certar.—Few of cur readers have an 
ee oity Infirmary building, the Bogens have |idea of the extent of the underground cellarage 
their excellent vineyards and wine eellars. required to keep wine that has no admixuture 
On Saturday afternoon last, with a party jof alcohol, from a rapid vinous and even an 
ef gentlemen from the city, we were the invi-/acetous fermentation, The casas are filled 
ted guests of Mr. George Bogen, at the house up within fivo or six inches of the bong, and 
6f his son-in-law, Mr Moeller, on the farm the bung put on loosely. The gas escapes 
spoken of. By the gentlemanly attention of|without the wine running over. In three 
apt. John Marsh, Mr. Bogen’s right bower |weeks the fermentation ceases, and the casks 
in other extensive 5usiness matters in the city, /are filled and the bungs tightened. A gluten 
we were shown through the main vineyard of |exists in the juice of all fruits, which in the 
Wj acres. [t crowned the eastern and south- first fermentation of wines; becomes turbid, 
én declivieties of a knoll shelving down from |and this yeast floats about, and the wine in 
what we denominated log cabin point, making |February or march has to be racked off and 
ae benatiful 4 curve of the green thicket of |put into clean casks. ‘Ihe astonishment of 
vines as we have elsewhere seen. Those|the “dwellers on the earth’? is variously ex- 
dlosély observing the grounds will perceive |ptessed by those who descend a double flight 
four rows of stone terraces seven feet high, jof stairs into an immense subteranean cavern 
Kin a solid and finished style, making /of vast stone arches, which support the roof 
Walls four teet wide in the foundation, and |over a cellar one hundred and sixty feet long 
three feet on top. © The steps are finished with|and thirty feet wide. Ranged along in these 
boilders, and the walks solid, and well fitted cold recesses where the temperature is down to 
to it aocess to the vines. fifty-two degrees, arc mammoth casks, con- 
rom the early rains in. the spring, the|taining two thousand gallons, one thousand 
grapes werd affected by rot, and « halt crop |gallons, five hundred gallons, and others. of 
only will be realized. The osier willow is|smaller dimensions, their shape is not circular 
réind un ao wet place onthe farm, and used to|but oval, highest from top to bottom. 
tie'thé Vines to the stakes. The messrs Bo-; Wine is best kept bottled, which is never 
# have ‘attained a wide spread popularity |done before the second fermentation, nor isit 
or the Manufacture of théir exccllent vines,|sold unless two years of age. 
we take pleasure in speaking of some things| Tue Bortiinc.—No hottles for the spark- 
Ohervedy us at their extensive establish-|ling Catawba arc made in this country, they 
thent, as wo passed through it in company with|are imported. We hope Yankeo ingenuity, 
W. H. Comstock, of the city, and Isaac, |nt home, will soon succed in cutting off this 
hraim and Henry Bates, 9f Millcreek town- |foreign trade, The brand of B, & T. Bogen, 
» Two stone buildings, of 10) feet each, lwe learn, is equal to that of any other in. the 
divided into commodious apartments, have |market; there is now in their cellar 100,000 
heen erected adjoining the stono niansion, the|botties of wine. 
very home of comfort. | By machinery tle cork is pressed part way 
f¢ Pruss.—The grapes when fully ripelinto the bottle and a dexterous person ties and 
ite borne to these buildings, in one end of|wires the upper end of the cork. Some twen- 
Which is the wine press, which, kept scrupu- |ty months 1s required to. ripen the Sparkling 
Tously neat and clean, crushes the fragment! ‘Vine, which in the mean time, is placed at 
Btape, much like the cider mill does the ap- | lifferent angles of depression or frames, and 
ple. “The crashed grapes are called “cheese,” | rently shaken daily to precipitate the yeast 
the juice expressed, ‘‘must!’? ‘The las | lown to the cork, which, at a proper time is 
tans off into n large receiving tub and put into | »pened and dexteroasly Slesnad feeen the bot- 
& Dew, Or rather what are called wine green |tle and re-corked. 


"a beautiful knoll, gradually shelving 
down to where the railroad crosses the Car- 


casks, and stored into deep cool cellars. Th: 
press, vessels and casks, ure as clean as the: 
an be kept, so as not to lose the fruit'y aro 
ma ofthe grape. The skin and seed after be 
NE pressed is called “‘pomace,”’ and is distil- 


The Still Wine or Hock, is kept in bottles 
sell corked and sealed, and laid on their sides 





in a cool place. 
‘The grape, before long, must prove a most 
important source of national wealth, not to be 
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estimated merely by its commercial value, 
but rather by the grand result arising from 
those gentle but certain influences which cheap} 
and unadulterated wines exert in favor of tem- 
perance. Int>xication is a rare vice in wine- 
growing countries. This is proverbial. The 
root of intemperance lies in impure liquors, 
Sapplant them by wine, so cheap that the 
bumblest cottager may have his well filled flag- 
gon before him at dinner, and drunkeness, 


wheat,”’ patented by Mr. D’Urcle. The in 
ventor grounds his rg upon the fact— 

ositively ascertained “‘by study and repeat 
? experiments”*—that Fe ay ay is not 
annual, but biennial, like the beet-root and 
carrot class, and he therefore proceeds to de- 
velop the alleged biennial properties by a 
novel plan of planting and treatment, for the 
increase of the produce. The ground isto be 
well manured, either before winter or at the 





with all the horrid crimes that follow in its 
train, will soon disappiar ” 


Origin of the Wheat Plant. 
Some curious botanical facts have recently 
been laid before the French Academy rela- 


beginning of spring, to receive the seed be- 
itween the 20th of April and the 10th of May, 
ithis time being chosen to prevent the change 
lof blossoming during the year, But the time 
of sowing was be advanced from year to 
year; for, if it were not for the present de 


tive to the transformation of two grasses, |generacy of the plant, it might occur now in 
Agilops ovata and the 2gilops triaristata.|March. Each grain is sowed seperately, al- 
A gardener, M. Esprit Fabre, of Adge, in|lowing it a large area of ground if the soil is 
France, has, without the aid of books, and by rich, but diminishing according to its sterility, 


simple experiment, brought forward a capital 
fact; showing the mutability of vegetable 
forms. By experiments, which occupied 
sevon years’ time, he preven that the above 
grasses were capable of being the source of 
all or the greater part of our species of wheat. 
He first sowed the seed of the ovata in the 
fall of 1838. In 1839, the plants grew to a 


yon of two feet, and ripened in the middle 
of 


aly. The ears here and there had one or 
two grains in them. The crop was five for 
one, and the straw was brittle and thin. In 
1840, the seed of 1839 produced ears more 
numerous; and generally each contained a 
couple of grainsof an appearance more like 
wheat. In 1841, the ears were more like 
wheat, and each had from two to three grains, 
The figure of the plant was almost like wheat, 
In 1842, the fourth year of his experiments, 
the progress was not so sensible us in the 
revions year. Many of the plants were at- 
ed by rast. The stalks were like Pe 
The ear gave two or three grains each. In 
1843, the stalks grew three feet high. In 
each ear was two or three well grown grains, 
and’the straw was stronger. The figure of 
the plant was like wheat. In 1844, all the 
ears were filled. In 1845, the seventh year, 
the plants had reached the condition of true 
wheat. These experiments were made in an 
enclosure surrounded by high walls. There 
was no grass inside of it, and no grain raised 
near the spot. on 1841, be sowed his grain 
im a field broadcast, and continued in four 
years. In 1850, the straw was full straight, 
over two feet high, and each ear containing 
two or three dozen of perfect wheat. Thus 
& savage plant, subject tocultivation, changed 
its entire figure and aspects, and gradually 
assumed a new character. 
Among the racent French inventions, is one 
for “increasing the produce of autamn 


It is deposited in rows in holes at regular dis- 
tances, from 9 1-2 to 23 1-2 inches asunder @ 
each direction, the holes in one row, opposite 
the spaces in the next. Each hule is to con- 
tain four or five grains, 2 1 2 inches asunder, 
When the plants have attained 2 height of four 
inches, all but the finest one in each 

are pulled up, and this single one is then leh 
for the harvest of the succeeding year. This 
curious process is stated to increare the pro- 
duce very greatly.— Annual of Scien. Dis, 


Agricultural Schoolin Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The State Agricultural Society of Pennsyl 
vania recently recommended the establi 
ment of a Farmers’ Sshool, in which should 
be taught ‘“‘the magne language, mathema- 
tics, geography, chemistry, botany, astrom- 
my, and such ether kindred subjects as an 
practically useful; and with these the art gf 
farming.”’ 

The penaprenia Agricultural Society ie 
timate that they have been induced to recom 
mend the building up of such a school in the 
State, because their institutions of learning, 
as at present constituted, are not adapted # 
the education of young men for the busines 
of agriuclture. It is asserted that, at thes 
institutions, the expense of education is 10 
great, and the course of instruction units the 
student for the occupation of a farmer. 02 
this point, the President of the Society says~ 
“‘The body, by an uninterrupted applicatie 
to books, at a period: of life when the b 
of a man are formed, is rendered, in & mer 
sure, incapable of iabor; and the,mind # 
trained to aninclination and course of tho 
ill adapted to the practical operations of 
farm. Buta school ‘for the education.¢ 
Farmers may be so organized as to avoid 
these objections. It ie not propored so thor 
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y to educate young men, as to fit them 
for the pursuit of scientific subjects; but to 
teach them what is valuable for a farmer to 
know. Certain hours of each day should be 
devoted to the manual labor of the farm, and 
to the construction and use of implements. 
This labor, well directed, would be productve; 
and thus, the institution would be in a mea- 
gure self-sustaining.” 

Itwill probably become the duty of the next 
Legislature of the State of Indiana to decide 


and daughters are interlaced by banus more 
spiritual than gregarious bipeds. Let the 
harmonies of evening music weave their souls 
into some gentle and lofty sympathies, gaining 
the boys over from ruder pleasures and doubt- 
ful companionships by the pre-occupying sat- 
isfactions of a cheerful, courteous, and hos- 
pitable fireside. Starve your palate, if need 
ever wore for such denial, to stock your libra- 
ry. Raise the tone of farmhouse table-talk if 
you can, and let the ladies help, above stale 


some important questions in relation to the/gossip, common places of the day’s work, and 
ing of au Agricultural Department in the mA tattle. Hang the proceeds of your 
ate University.— The Farm and Shop. remiums at cattle-shows on the wall, not in 
al tee te | battle scenes, or eee par rey a the 
+ | shadings of some pleasing picture that reflects 
The Farmer’s Homestead. la dete idea = a hergis sacrifice. House- 
If now, finally, we go back with him from|hold life is not to unfold into grace and moral 
all these exterior liabitities to his own prem-|leveliness by accident, any more than the 
ises again, we shall need, by this time, to me-/ wealth of your garden or orchard. Ii must be 
morialize the farmer of what is required of|cultivated. And I take it, Christianity speaks 
him in hishouse. If the school has disciplin-|of that higher kind of economy as much as of 
edhis thinking faculty and refined his taste; | butcher’s meat and breadstuffs, when it pro- 
ifthe town meeting has awakened in him the|/nounces him that provideth not for his own, 
exalting sense of citizenship; if the church has! worse ttan an infidel.— Rev. F. Huntington. 
lifted his heart into communion with the fu-! _ s+ 
ther of all families, and inspired his con-- Tux Poraro a Hearaex.-—A correspondent, 
wience by the prophecy of life eternal, he will! more hurt than indignant, writes to us upon 
scarcely be content to live a drivling dullard/our recent dispargement of the potato—de- 
life at home, to play the selfish tyrant in the|claring itto be a household god which we have 
little phen economy of kitchen and parlor,|rudely thrown from his pedestal to set thereon 
or to beworse than an infidel by providing not|the new idol of Hominy. This finding of a 
for his own.’ By derivation, the significance|fictitous, yet plausible substitute for so genu- 
of your common title husband-nan, holds you|ine and valuable a staple of feed, will, he 
0 dosomething. Husband-men, I suppose,|thinks, tend to lesson the interest in the 
ace not batchelor-men. Now, as Nature has!growth and scientific study of it, andso dimin- 
done her part towards furnishing a husband- jish the prospect for the one indispensable dish 
man, bymaking you a man, she seems te pre-/on every table. Wesit rebuked. Praised be 
sume you finish the business by making your-|potatoes forever. But, in claiming any man- 
self a husband. Husband, is house-band, or|ner of pious standing—household godliness— 
organizer of household life. Organize it by|for this vegetable, does how correspondent 
not only thesterling, homebred, domestic mor-| knows that he errs, and that the potato is a 
alities, but by the binding charm of those|heathen? Does he know that it has been bat- 
thousand amenities that distinguish a cultured |tled against by the church, as an unworthy 
home from the barbarian’s hut. Thedelicate)infidel? We must inform bim that Scotland 
angel of the beautiful knocks at your door and|at one time made the growth of the potato il. 
mission, as well as the strong ange! of| legal, because it was not mentioned in the Bi- 
the usefal.’‘ Is‘there the'fine eloquence of or-|ble! In anarticle on the history of it, (which 
der; is there the disposing touch of tasw; is;we saw some time since in the Quarterly 
there the simple and just adorning touch of| Journal of Agriculture,) this fact is stated 
nature round dl) ‘your door stones, in all your! among the hindrances to its introduction into 
ront lawns, on the walls and tables, and far-| Great Britian. It was first cultivated in the 
nating of your dwellings? How many hours| fields of England in 1739. But, for years af- 
| 8 Spritic would it take to embower your|/erwards, it was not admitted into Scotland, 
windows with all that is graceful in green fo-| from the zeal of preachers, in declaring it an 
linge, and Winning in floral splendor? Plant! unholy esculent, blasphemous ‘to raise, saori- 
r before you purchase Venetian blinds and legious to cat. *Famine, at last;’’ says the 
parted pickets, You will carry a tendere-, | historian, ‘gave an impulse to the innovation, 
, and theréfore « manlier heart in your/and during the lattor part of the eighteenth 
breast'alday, if ~ou pass out of a genial century, the excellent qualities. of the potato 
Girdle’ thréugh the fragrance of lillies, and became generally understood.”’-- Home Jour- 
tres, and*hony suckles. Seo that the eons! nal. 
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quent dry weather at the time of gather 
Isast week we published an article urg-|img- The quantity saved inv the: Blae 


ing Upon the farmers in Kentucky the im- |g*@5s counties of the State was, by esd 
portance of saving their own Clover sced,|Mation, about 20,000 bushels, a consid: 


and. gave some statistes touching the|¢reble portion. of which 


usntity of seed sown in this State, and 
the amount paid tor it by our farmers to 
other States. 

Timotnuy.—We have not the same 
means at hand whereby to determine 
the quantity of Timothy seed recei- 
ved and sold in this market the present 
season, but from facts which have come 
tw our knowledge, we are safe in estima- 
ting it at 6,000 bushels, or at least one 
third more than the amount sold in any 
previous year. 

The greatly increased demand for ‘Tim- 
othy seed the present season inay be at- 
tributed to two causes: first, to the great- 
er quantity of land seceded to meadow, 
and second, to the total failure of the crop 
of Herdsgrass Seed, from which our mar- 
ket is usually supplied. Our Kentucky 
lands are not so well adapted to the growth 
of Timothy seed as are the prairies north 
of us, owing tothe foul growth that in- 
fests our meadows. 

Herpserass on Rev Tor.—Hardin, 
Larue and Hart counties, usually pro- 
duce sufficient Herdsgrass seed to meet 
the demand in this market. Although 
generally free from other seed, it is not 
so well cleaned'as the seed grown upon 
the New Jersey meadows, thousands of 
acres which produce nothing else. The 
crop in Kentucky last year, owing to the 
excessive drought at the time of jointing, | 
was « total failure. 

If the farmers who supply our market 
with this seed would bestow more care in 
preparing their ground by deeper plowing 
and more thorough pulverizing before 
sowing, and would adopt some of the 
improved methods of gathering the seed, 
they would not only increase the quanti- 
ty but improve the quality of the crop 
grown greatly to their own profit as well 
as to the advantage of the purchaser. 

Buvrenass.—T lic season ior Bluegrass 
seed last year was more favorable than 
has been tow since it has become & 
marketable product. ‘This was owing to 


found its way {o 
other markets than Louisville, The crop 
this season is unusually. short, but. with 


ithe over-stock of last year, there will 
|be an abundant supply for next spring, 


By the improved m thod of cleapif 

or separating this seed from the chaff or 
stems, by a machine invented and patep- 
ied in this city last year, the farmers are 
enabled to procure a much better article 
than that which is rubbed out after the 
manner now practiced by some of the 
dealers. 

Orcnanpy Grass—The demand for 
this seed has been steadily on the increase 
for a number of years past. Until the 
present season the supply has never been 
equal to the demand, and the price has 
consequently ranged high. Thisinduced 
farmers to sow largely last year. Tne 
prospect of the present crop, however, is 
unpromising; yet from the amount of land 
seeded, it is likely that the supply ofseed 
for the coming season will more than 
equal the demand at lower rates. 

For harvesting this seed, Manny's 
Cowbined Reaper is found to be an ex 
celleut machine. It can’ be adjusted to 
cut the heads at any desired height, and 
alter the seed has been secured, thestub- 
ble can be cut for Hay at the rate of te- 

acres a day by the same machine.—lav 

isvill Journal. 


To Choose a Good Milk Cow, 


Select from a good breed. We prefert 
Devons—bright bay red. The Durhams a 
roan, red, white, and mixtures of these colon 
Ayershire cows are generally red and whit 
spotted. Herefords, red or darker colorti, 
with white faces. Alderneys, pale red, sf 
mixed with white. ‘These are the prineips 
colors of the several breeds, of which tht 
Durhams are the largest and Alderneys se 
smallest. Different individuals will conte! 
for each breed being the best and om) 
one that should be selectd for the 
milking qualities. But animalsof each 
and of crosses of them, often prove remat® 
nble milkers, and so do some of tho nai 
stock of the country. Two families of cow 





the warm and wet spring, and the subse- 


one owned by Co}. Jacques, of Ten Hills fae 
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nei Charlestown, Mass., and one owned by|can produce more,wool and mutton pet sere 
Maj. Jones of Wheatland Farm, near Middle-|by breeding large shee» than small; and that 
; Delaware, were called native breed. \Mr. Bakewell lived when fat flesh or tallow 
we were about selecting a milk cox, wo|made as much per Ib, as lean flesh. Since 
would endeavor to get one of such a herd of that time, through the gas, one pound of lean 
milkers; one with a soft, velvety-feeling flesh has made as much as two pounds cf fat 
skin, slim neck, fine logs, broad stern, with | when pared off as tallow, and that there is more 
what is called a large escutceheon, that is|lean flesh in proportion onlarge sheep, such as 
the hair of the stern pointing inward; a large|Lincolns and Cotswolds, than upon the true 
udder slim teats and large veins, commonly bred Leicesters, that are now and have heen 
called milk veins, on the belly. Above all famous for fat flesh, small bone, and a great 

things, select your cow of a gentle, pleasant | propensity to fatten atearly maturity. Man 
countenauance, because a first rate milker|people have an idea that the sheep aro all 
may be so vicious as to be worthless. Do small that are bred in Leicester, which is erro- 
not look for flesh, as the best cows are seldom|neous; Last year I traveled through several 
fat; their hip bones are often very prominent, |counties to find wool, mutton and size com- 
and they have the appearance of being low'bined. I found at Draytun-on-the- Welland, 
in flesh. A beefy cow is seldom a good/in Leicestershire, four miles from Rock 
milker. jingham Castle, 140 rams belonging to Mr. 
Tho next thing is, what is a good milker?|Byran Ward, an eminent grazer, who feeds 
That is, how much milk must she yield per|yearly upon grass from 500 to 600 oxen, and 
day? A cow that will avarage five quarts of |shears 2000 sheep. Mr. Ward’s rams have 
milk a day through the year, making 1,825 /pienty of wool, size, and lean flesh, clifted all 
warts is an extraordinary good cow. One|through their backs, with small, fine, thin 
will yield five quarts a day for ten months |heads, which denote a well-bred animal, and 
isa good cow, and one that will average four|a propensity to fatten at an earlyage. Mr, 
quarts is more than an average quality.|Ward’s sheep are atyted by many, old Leices- 
Thatwould make 1,2000 quarts a year, |ters, because they have more wool and size 
whieh at three cents a quart, is $36. Wejthan the pure bred New Leicester, and have 6 
believe the Crange County milk dairies aver-|greatsemblance to the best long wooled Lin- 
age shout $40 per cow, and the quality of the|colns. There are now many flocks in the 
cows is considerable above the average of the|county of Leicester that have been crossed 
country. with Lincolns and Cotswelds, to increase size 
Itisas important to keep a cow good as it is jand wvol; and there are many flooks left of 
together good. ‘This can never be done by| what they style pure bred New Leicesters.— 
8 carélexs, lazy milker. Always milk your [By the ram sales at Peterborough fair, last 
cow quick and p:rfectly clean and never try|year, the Lincolnshire shenp seem to be gain- 
to counteract nature by taking away her calf./ing ground, as they made more money than 
Let it suck, and don’t be afraid “it will be|any other kind of long wooled white faced 

Ler death.” t will distend the udder, and|heep.— Mark Lane Exp. 
make room for the secretion of miik. Be gen-| oe 
tle with your cow, and you will havea gentle) To Render Wood Incembustible, 
cow. Select well, feed well, house well,! A very excellent way to render wood in- 
milk well, and your cow wil! yield well.— N.'combustible, is to soak it in a atrong solution 
Y. Tribune. of alum and sulphate of copper. About one 
Seneeiaiaiaiee coeaiineeen pound of alum and one of the sulphate of 
Are Small or Large Sheep Most copper should be sufficient for LOO gallons of 
Profitable. \water. These substances are dissolved in a 
Eversince the days of far-famed M. Bake-|small quantity of hot water, then mixed with 
well, of Dishley, Leicestershire, there have|the water in the vessel in which the wood is to 
m two opinions, whother large or small|be steeped. ‘The timber to be rendered fire- 
sheep are the most profitable. The breeders| proof can be kept under the liquor by stones, 
of small sheep say, that an animal may be/or any other mode of sinking it. L that is 
g00d and not ent, and great and not good, |required is a water tight vessel, of sufficient 
andthat size has nothing to do with profit.— dimensions to hold enough of liquor to cover 
not what an animal makes, 80 much as |the timber, which should be allowed to steep 
itcosts in maxing; and that a!argernum- four or five days. After this it is taken out, 
ber of sual! sheep can be kept upon a giv-'and dried thoroughly before usimg. Various 
en number of acres than larger sheep, the substances have been prepared for this pur- 
lesser sheep not consuming so much food per | pose, but in answer to a correspondent we pre- 
a8 the larger. isent the above as being equal te any that we 
ers of large sheep say that they sre acquainted with.—Sci. Am. 
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itime to make this number as interesting ag 


€ he Fami L D € ire | e. lwe could wish, but we hope if our lives are 

igh) — --. Alapli inanldiedat |spared we shall make it more useful in fy. 

Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. ture. As we are on our way we shall take 

————————— EE note of everything that we think will be ip. 
‘teresting to our readers. 


The Journey. 


As we are about to set off on our journey it | The Two Shilling Piece. 
causes us many grave reflections. We have Sean tm: monies. 
been some weeks in preparing for this jour- | There it lay—as bright and shining as aay 
ney—have we made as much preparation of its brethren, and to a merely casual obser. 
for that journey from which we shall never | ver as well entitled to the name it bore. And 
seturn? When people are about journeying Yet it was an unmistakeable counterfeit, and 


al: an easily discovered one beside. When or 
they take much thought and make much | oi ere it was made—by whom or for what pur 


preparation for it, but how little preparation pose we know not. At the time wien we 
is made for ¢hat journey we must a// take? | would first introduce it to our readers, it wag 
We are apt tolive as though we had nothing With a quantity of other small change safely 


: . . n ‘enclosed in the hand of a young man, who ag- 
to think of but the business and travels Of | companied by a friend, sprang ligt tly from 


this life, and the last long journey is too oft-!the steps of an omnibus, and took his way 
en forgotten by us all, and many are called \to the business part of the city. 
to take it wholly unprepared. When we, ‘‘Nothing more provoking,” he exclaimed, 


take a journeyit is very bad not tobe prepar- | than being obliged to change a bill in an 
’ - omnibus. The driver always grumbles, and 


ed with a\ety, Fomvenience, but it is far rightly enough, too, for the passengers are 
worse not to be prepared for our last jour- ‘annoyed at the detention, and the unfortu- 
ney- jnate individual who has forgotten to supply 
We are about to visit our early home and |bimself with a sixpence, runs: the risk of te 
the city wh infant eves first saw the eae half a dozen bad sixpences or shill. 
ne city where our infant eyes lirst saw the|ines, simply because he has not brass enough 
light of heaven, and it calls up many pleas-'to keep a dozen waiting while he looks a 
ing and many painful thoughts, Pleasing his change. And here is a case in ps 
a 


thoughts—as we think of the happy days |just look at this qzarter.. As comp 
f hildhood and of l te broth |counterfeit as you often meet with. 
Pe ee ae ne mene FOF + *¢1t is indeed,” returned the friend, “Should 


er, aS we were engaged in the pleasant you know the driver if you met him again?” 
sports of childhood, when we think of the} ‘NotI. He is but one’among a thousand. 
pleasant home in our father’s house, and vat him GOs I will get rid of it. No fearof 
i . ‘being a loser. 
of an only srry and of a group of broth- | ‘*[ threw its counterpart into the river this 
ers—when we think of these things we are morning Harry.” 
happy at the thought of again beholding, “And why? Push it about. It’s worth 
our natiye place. But sad, very sad, are ae cents as long as you can get this 
. aie . a, Lor it. aa 
our thoughts when we think that in that: «Possibly; but the question is, where will it 
city we saw our first greattrouble. In that\stop? In whose hands will it become value 
city we.lost our father—the guide of our'less? Perchance in those of the widow orth 
youth, and there too we buried our only orphan.’ : een tate 
. - a “1 | 5 . ( 2 2 I 
sister, who watched over our infancy, and)... Pehow,s (Dick. pe ort OO 
iA Nor j idk Wan things. ‘Take care of number one in the Bre 
was our councillor in our youth. Here place. Counterfeit money will be passed: 


they lie—father, sister and alovely brother,' ‘But I will not be one topass it. Takemy 
in thatold burying ground, that our young @dvice, and put that. quarter where now 


, ‘Shall find it.”? ; 
pti lg mip ‘TF shall rid myself of it as soon possible,” 


cP pre thoy lic id vently al 3 ° 4 
Tien Uae bby gp Mactey , was the equivocal reply, and the friends pat 

, leat ited for the day. 
We have been so much engaged in pre- “ten minutes after, the glittering quartet 


paring for our journey that we have nothad/ was with a quantity of other loose obanf? 
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gmopt carelessly from the counter of a welll] not begin to sew neatly before I was ill?” 
known cigar store, and safely deposited in. “Yon did darling, and vou will again be- 
the drawer below, while its previous owner! fore man weeks, I hope. But do not talk 
leisurely placed four prime cigars in bis ease.|for it brings on that bad cough. Try and 
and well satisfied wit the exchange, proceeded | 99 to sleep again.” 
onhis walk. It was a matter of too little conse | «J wiJ] mamma, but first give me water. 
wence to cause anything more than a momen-|My mouth is so parched.” 
tary feeling of vexation in the retailer of fine) “The mother held the cool water to her 
extra cigars, and best chewing tobacco, when)lips. She drank a little, and then with a 
the trick was discovered. It was only to|quiet**.hank you,” lay back upon her pillow 
keep it moving, and no one need be a looser.) put there was still a wishful look upon her 
So it was passed off upon the first short-sight-| countenance and her mother said tenderly: 
od customer, and he in his turn still deemed) «Js there anything else can do for you 
itbest to keep it moving, and in settling an! Ella?” ‘ 
old account at his tailor’s threw it in with the; <«‘No mamma. I[ was thinking of that 
odd change. 'nice lemonade father made for me once when 
So it passed from one to another, till, some-|{ was sick with the measles. It was ver 
what the worse of wear, it was lodged in a/foolish in me to think of it,” she comtinesd, 
clothing store, where we will leave it for the!as she heard an involuntary sigh from her 
present, and beg the reader to accompany us) mother; “but the water does not taste good 
to another, till, in a clothing store, where we|now that { am quite sick.” 
willleave it for the present, and beg the rea-| Again she slept, and the wearied mother 
der to accompany us to another part of the/resumed her needle. Tear after tear stole 
city, an obscure street, it is true, but where/down her cheek as she bent over her task. 
many honest hearts may be found. | **Poor child,” she murmured; It seems 
In one of the poorest of the many poor) hard that 1 must deny hor so trifling a luxury 
apartments which formed one of those build-/ but alas! There are so many absolute necessi- 
ings often erected for the accommodation of/|tiestobe provided. Perhaps if I work am hour 
the poor, sata respectable looking, middle! or two longer, 1 mignt complete another gar- 
woman, busily plying her needle by the|/ment b-fore to-morrow evening and then I 
dim light of a tallow candle. There was an|should receive a little more than I expected. 
air of neatness in her appearance and in the|] must buy coal, for it is hard to make 
room, which showed a sense of propriety not! poor Ella comfortable with the blocks which 
always found to accompany extreme poverty. /the children pick up. I will go without the 
Two little children were quietly sleeping up-|tea which I hoped to buy, and the dear 
onastraw bed in one corner of the room,jchild shall have a lemon and a littie loaf 
and on a smal) cot lay another somewhat old-|sugar, as she did when she had the measles. 
er, alsoslumbering, but with that uneasy rest-| Poor thing! how she remembered the Jemon- 
less sleep which evinces mental disturbance or ade which her father made for her. 
bodily suffering. Animated with the hope of procuring the 
mother gazed tearfully upon her eldest|luxury for her suffering child the weary fin- 
bora. In happier days when 2 kind hus-| gers moved still faster, and it was not till bu- 
bend had stood by her side to guard her|sy sounds told the near approach of morning, 
from life’s ills, Ella had been her derling and that the task was relinquished, and the al- 
her pride; and even now, in want and sor-| most exhausted women threw herself on the 
row, hor bright smile and words of love could| bed to seek an hour orso of repose. Every 
cheer the aching heart, and give new strength] leisure moment of the following day was de- 
to the weary frame. voted to her needle; and eurly in the evening 
“Dear Ella,” she murmured. ‘The fe-|vthe work was completed. Fatigue was for- 
ver ison her now; she will soonawake; poor] gotten, and with a cheerful countenance she 
child she needs much better care than I can] prepared to take the clothes to her employer. 
give to her,” n the falness of her heart she could not help 
A distressing fit of coughing now awaken-| whispering to Ella, as she kissed her burning 
6d the little sufferer. cheek, ‘‘mother will try to bring you a lemon 
Dear mamma,” she whispered, as soon! dear;”? and though the unselfish child imme- 
a8 she could regain her breath, ‘‘do lay aside| diately assured her that she could do very 
your work for to-night. You have done| well without it, yet the brightening of the eye 
enough, and you are tired. Lay down by|and the look of gratitude only strengthened 
me and rest,’? her resolution. 
“Not yet, dearest. It is still early. You! A quick walk brought her to the shop of 
know I must finish this work to-morrow.”? her employer. The work was examined, ap- 
“Ohow I wish I could help you. Did|provedand paid for. With a light beart she 
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turned toward bome, holding in her hand 
the hard earned sum whicn was to procure so 
many comforts. To the coal yard first she 
ewent. Here her purchase was soon made, an) 
obliging lad for whom she had frequently! 
done many small favors, offered to carry the, 
basket to her room. Some other necessaries | 
were bought and then the woman paused and! 
gased thoughtfully at the last piece of money! 
which remained. lt was a quarter. 

‘‘| think I can make out the fish for the 
children, yet,’’ she said to herself, ‘*but | 
must make sure of the Jemon and sugar 
first. 

She stepped into a brightly lighsed grocery. | 

+*Have you lemons?”’ 

“*Vory fine ones,’’ was the reply, **but they 
are very high at present. Sixpence apiece.’ 

*¢Could you not let me bave one or twoa 
little cheaper. They are for sickness.”’ 

‘Might Jet you have two for ten cents, per- | 
hape, but it will be a dead loss to us. Don’t! 
take a vent profit on them.’’ 

The lemons and crushed sugar were bought 
and laid aside, and the remaining pennies 
would still buy the bit of fish. Almost exul- 
tingly:tbhe mother seized her treasures, and 
layiug her quarter upon the counter turned to 
leave the store; but her progress was arrested 
(by aloud call of— 

“Stop, woman, this piece of money is coun- 
torfeit.?? 

Tremblingly she returned. 

(¢*lowas given mo by Mr. Stimpson m pay- 
ment for my work she said. I will leave my 
buddiehére and go back with it to him. No 
dowvbt he will exchange it.” 

‘I. should think so,’’ was the reply; for the 
perfect simplicity and openness with which 
othe woman spoke, evinced her honesty. 

The delay was tedious, but it was unavoid- 
able, and as. rapidly as possible she retra 
ced “her steps, and before many minutes 
Sgain presented herself before Mr. Stimp 





“Well, my good woman, what now? I 
—— your business was settled for to- 
nigbt. 

“Yes, sir, but if you please this is 1 coun- 
terfeit quarter. I tried to pass it at a gro- 
gery store, and they refused to take /it.”’ 

The gentleman examined it closely. 

“itis a counterfeit, certainly he replied. 
Are yeu sure I gave it! to you?) L am very 
eareful what money I take. 
bt had none but what | received from you, 

A doubt was expressed upoh Mr. Stimpson’s 
countenance, 

After a pause he said coolly: 

“1 did not pay you myself, but merelv di- 





Tected the boy to give yon'so much. I will 


ask him if this piece of money was among 
what he gave you.”” 

“Here, William.” 

The lad obeyed the summons, and the picco 
of money was laid before him. 

“Did ycu give thas counterfeit quarter to 
this woman about half an hour ago?” 

Of course I did not, sir. IT never pags 
counterfeits nor take them.’? 

‘©You see I can do nothing for you replied 
the employer, turning to the woman. “The 
lad knows what he is about and he says he 
never gave it to you.” 

“But I tell you I had no other money!”* was 
the indignant reply. 

‘‘T have no proof of that so take your quat- 
ter ad go away; you will pass it easy 
enough.”? 

‘*But I will not pass it sir. If! am poor, 
thank God I am honest, and will not wrong 
another, even when Iam wronged myself,” 

“What a spirit spoke there?” laughingly 
exclaimed Mr. Stimpson to a bystander, as 
with a firm step, though a despairing heart 
the injured woman quitted the shop, leaving 
the two shilling piece behind on the counter. 

‘*A noble spirit,”? was the answer. “1 can 
admire uprightness in another, even if I 
am not over careful myself. You were hard 
upon her Stimpson. ‘I'he loss was more to 
her than it would have been to you.” 

‘‘There would be no end to imposition if! 
did not protect myself.” 

‘Perhaps so,” was the careless reply: and 
at the same time the speaker took up the 
counterfeit quarter. 

A slight mark attracted his attention, and 
with 2 sudden exclamation, he hastily left 
the shop. 

*f wish I knew which way the woman 
went,’? he muttered, as he stood in the open 
air and looked eagerly around. “I know that 
acortey well. Iset my private mark upon it 
the very day that the omnibus driver passed 
it upon me. FE had ‘some’ curiosity to see 
whether it would ever come into | 
hands again. Trueman was right after all. 
There’s no telling where these thirgs may stop 
Tam sorry for the poor woman. She bas the 
right stuff in her fam sure.” 

At this moment he saw the object of bis 
search standing near the lamp post, a short 
distance from him. 

‘That mast be the woman—what oan she 
he doing there he exclaimed as with hasty 
steps he walked towrrd her. 

**Why do von stand in the night air, my 
good woman?”” 

She started as if waking from & dream, @# 
the sound of his voice, and drawing her tat 
tered shawl around her. moved qqickly 
away. Unobserved he still kept sight of her. 
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Abthe door of the grocery she paused.— 
Ror @ moment she 8 irresolute. At; 
she entered, and her companion fol-! 
lowed andstood beside her at the counter. | 
, Mfr. Simpson will not exchange the mon-| 
for:me,’’ she said timidly, **but if you! 
would be so kind asto let me have the bundle 
anil trust me for a day or two.” 
“Qan’t do it, good woman. Sorry for 
you but we go in for cash. No credit giv- 
” 


‘If I could only have the lemon,’’ she mur- 
mired, butthere was no encouragerent in 
the countenance of the man she addressed, 
andsadly she turned away. 

“Ibis so hard to disappoint poor Ella,’’ 
she murmured, as she wipe! the tears from her 

y and slowly turned ‘towards her own 
home. “Icould besralltherest. But thank 
God I have harmed no one. I wil: trust in 
Him. He will provide. 

Atthis moment a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder and her little parcel was held before 

Hero. is what you purchased, good woman, 
aud here is another quarter for you an honest 
one I believe.” 

“God bless you, sir, whoever vou may be???) 
was the reply; and then with a sudden burst 
of feeling, the grateful woman added. 

“Q, my poor Kila. She will yet have the 
lemonade. Excuse me, sir, but I toiled so 
many weary hours to procure these lemons 
and the sugar for the sick child, and then to 
be disappointed after all. Italmost broke my 
heart.’ 


“Here is something to buy Ella some more, 
lemons,” said the young man, slipping anoth- 
erpicceof money into her hand. | 

And with a kind good evening, be walked! 
away, well satisfied with the incident which 
had occurred, and with the secret resolution! 
ifanother counterfeit came in his way, to! 

n his motto, **Keep it moving,’’ and 
remember that no one could know where it! 
would stop.—-Fiag of our Union. 

The Cros: of Suffering. | 

How many there are inthis beautiful world 
Whoare called to bear the ‘cross of suffer- 
ing?” Numbered among the earth’s afflicted 
Ones, yet we doubt not as much fulfilling their 

asters’s will as those blessed with health 
#0 meek, pationt, and cheerful are they, 
with Wills scarcely less blended into that of 
the'Infinite, than the angels above. Angels| 

seemed to us—we can hardly realize, at 


eyed darling, whose lot had been lameness from 
infancy. Her golden ringlets fell over a neck’ 
and brow of snow. And when excitement 
had mantled her usually pale cheeks, as she 
wheeled herself in her chair to tell ‘*mamma’? 
of some sweet incident of bird or flower, there 
could hardly be found a lovlier child. 

But little Alice was very lame. She could 
not run about and play with ker merry troop 
of brothers and sisters, but would sit silently 
and watch them at their sports, until they grew 
tired and came to hear “Ally” talk. 

Alice was the oldest in years, and from be- 
ing incapacitated for household employments, 
was far older in intelligence. Whenever one 


of the little band was in a query as to the right 


or wrong of anything, ‘Ally’? must always be 
consulted. Then, too, no one could assist 
them oat of their difficulties in books, or work, 
or play, so well as **Ally.”? Yet Alice never 
attended school, and how she contrived to 
‘*know so much,”’ as the children would say, 
with the instruction her father found time to 
impart, was a wonder to ail. 

Mr. Warren’s father resided with him, and 
he used often to take Alice in his arms, and 
interest her with **Bible Tales.”? There was 
nothing Alice prized so highly as this privil- 
ege, but next to it she ranked her little teata- 
ment at morning devotions. At length, when 
Alice was no more than five years old, her 
grandfather died. On the morning after his 
death, as the family assembled in the briak- 
fast room, little Alice looked beseechingly at 
her father, and said softly, “Papa, who will 
read now grandpa is dead??? ‘The Bible wag 
brought, and its reading attended to thence- 
forward as formerly, though Mr. W. wus not 
a Christian. 

Time flew by, but broagt no alleviation of 
suffering. Her sisters vould tell of pleasant 
walks and sports, and wish ‘Ally could join 
them.” ‘It is too bad you are lame,’ they 
would say. Bat Alice gently hushed the little 
chatterers, and drawing them to her side; 
wou!d tell them, “its all right, God is love.”? 
This seemed to bea favorite expression of hers, 


jand often, when suffering pain, which inereas- 


ed with her yeas, she would say, ‘‘Mamma, 
it is all right, for God is iove though he does 
send me pain.” 

Alice loved towers, and took great delight 
in rearing them. But the “Great Reaper’ 
loveth flowers too, and gathers the choicest for 
his garlands. 

She was now ten years of age, and all 
through the past winter she had been gradual- 


times, that they are of the earth, earthly. ly failing—and when spriug came with woods 
lesséd Visitants from heaven, to so othe.| and flowers, they would take her in their arms 


Cale? and attune our harsher spirits to the! 
melodies of angels. | 
Stich done was Alice Warren—a sweet blue| 


and carry her out to behold its beauty. She 
would gaze longand earnestly, and at length 
would nestle her head inher father’s bosom, 
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and ask gpntiy “Peve. is not God love?’’ The|each moment as it is launched into the bread 
father’s heart was stricken within him: faintly |ocean of eternity, bears uyon its bosom the 
he answered, ‘*Yes.” record of every deed done in the body, and 
By and by she was confined to her bed, and/‘‘for which we must give account in the 
then, one bright spring morning, we were|of judgment.’’ Then shall those things whi 
called to her chamber. Her bluc eye was|we now suppuose known only to ourselyes 
raised her tinny bards clasped, as if in pray-|and our Maker, be made manifest to all mep 
er—but no sound broke the stillness. Her|—a solemn thonght! Let it teach us to be 
mother laid « garland of fresh flowers on the| watchful over our every action in life, know. 
pillow—she started—iooked eagerly around,!ing alsc, that for every idle word, God wil) 
and gasped, as she said confidently, “‘Papa— | bring us into judgment. 
mamma,—(God is love.” ‘Yes, truly,’ re-| ma aye RP le a a, 
sponded the parents, as they knelt by her bed-| A Lttle Child Among Lunatics, 
side The wish of her heart reemed gratified,, A short time ago a gentleman whose of 
and emiling sweetly, she sunk into an easy|ficial duties required him to visit a la 
slumber, from which she awaked no more. asylum near this city, devoted to the indi 
“My children,” said the father, “‘let us pray insane, took with him a little boy some t 
to God, who is love;” and kneeling, he thank-|years old; and it was an interesting studyto 
ed God for sending him an angel to win his|watch the effect which the presence of the 





heart to him. — Morning Star. ‘young visitor produced among the lunatics of 
-- = -----=---- every grade. An unusual degree of order 

From the Boston Cuitivatur, |prevailedin every hall, and touching mani- 

Flowers, festations of the softening and subduing 


Flowers are the bright stars of man’s ex-|influence of childhood were exhibited by those 
istence. They are ever called to his aid, and| who were ordinarily most intractable. This 
their place is everywhere. They serve to|was particularly the case with those who had 
form the bridal chuplet, aud are laid upon the} passed the sea sonof youth. One man, in 
caskets of loved and loving ones! Thus they'curably insane, approached the little boy 
are associated with him in all the scenes of|witha countenance for the moment full of 
life, What is more pleasing to the sick, than| gentleness and kindness, and with a polite 
a bunch of flowers culled by the hand of some gesture handed him a straw—being all he had 
dear friend, and sent to beguile the tedious|to give—and showed great satisfaction when 
hours? He constantly asks to have them it was accepted, and berne as if it had been 
brought nea: to himthat he may inhale their ofgreat value. Almost all approached and 
sweeet pefume, and as it were, gathers new shook hands with the infant and so mild was 
strength to bear the sickness, sent by that|their bearing that he did not for a moment 
Hand that woundeth but in love! They serve! hesitate, and althoubgh abashed at what wasto 
to lift our thoughts “‘from Nature up to Na-|him an unusal, crowd, he cheerfully yielded 
ture’s God,’’ for we cannot look upon things his liitle hand to their caresses. But the 
so beautiful without the thought, that they most interesting scene was in the woman's 
were formed by other than human wisdom. |apartment. They were ready to devour 
Many are the lessons we may learn from these him with their caresses, and yet when they 
types of angelic beauty. The glory of all/observed that their crowding and vulubility 
earthly kings cannot compete with them, for|annoyed him, instantly withdrew a little and 
even Solmon, the wisest and wealthiest of | modulated their voices to tones of tenderness, 
monarchs, as our Savior telle us, was not to which they had long been strangers. One 
arrayed like the lily of the valley, one of the|of the women, herself, a mother, inquired 
least among flowers. Though its outward with tearful eyes—‘‘Dear little fellow! is his 
robe may not be so gaudy as that of others,' mother living?’ An affirmative answer seemed 
1s it is, and shall be through all future ages, to relieve her apprehensions, and her expres- 

o emblem of purity. And can we wonder sions of interest assumed a more cheerful 
then, that he, whose whole life was oneof'tone. The most violent, closly confined i 
unsullied purity, should speak thus of this cells, watched with intense interest every 
humble flower? Flowers, like all things else|movement of the boy, and some begged, b 
of earthly type, remain but for a short time, all the affection for their own offspring—whi¢ 
they open their petals to the influence of thejinsanity in its worst form had not eradica 
gun and air, and having received new life and|—to be permitted to embrace him. T 
beauty, ere long they droop and die! Tet us;whole scene was calculated to, deepen the 
then, as we see that upon all around us is|sympathy felt for the most unfortunate class 
written, in characters too plain to be mis-|who were the object of the visit, and to show 
taken, “‘passing away,’’ remember that we how strongly the society of chlidren is caleu- 
too bear the same impress and also, that lated to win back to gentleness those wh, 
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from any cause, have passed that indefinable 
dine which seperates the sane from the insane. 
Such soothing effects are of course transient, 
puti”'was something to obtain for those poor 
vexed souls even a moment of calm delight.—- 
(New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Advise to Young Men. 

“Study now to be wise; and in all your get- 
tings get understanding.”’? And especially 
would I urge upon your heart-bound, soul- 

attention, that Book upon which all 

f are concentrated, all opinions; which 

s the jodement, while it enlists the 

ts and soothes the imagination in 

upon the heart of the “‘sweetest song- 

ster of Israel.’? That Book which gives you 

a faithful insight into your heart, and conse- 
crates its shrines in 





Shrines 

Such as the keen tooth of Time can never touch.” 
Would you know the effect of the Book 
upon the heart? It purifies the thoughts and 
senctifics its joys; it nerves and strengthens it 
for. sorrows and mishaps for life; and when 
these shall have ended, and the twilight of 
death is spreading its dew damp upon the 
last glad throb the bright and streaming light 
of Eternity’s morning. Oh, have you ever 
stood beside the couch of a dying saint. and | 
‘Without a sigh 
A change of feature or a shaded smile, | 

He gave his hand to the stern messenger. 
And asa glad child seeks his father’s arms, 

Went home?” 
Then you have seen the concentrated influ- | 
ence of this Book. World yeu know its| 
name? It is the Book of Books—its author, | 
God—its theme, Heaven, Eternity. The Bi-| 
ble. Read it, search it. Let it be first upon | 
the shelves of your library, and first in the af- | 
fections of your heart. Search the Scriptures, | 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, aud | 
they are they which testify of me. Oh! if| 
there be a sublimity in the contemplation of | 
—ifthere be grandeur in the displays of | 
eternity—if there be anything ennobling and | 
purifying in the revelation of man’s salvation, 
search the Scrsptures, for they are they which 

testify of these things.’’—Baptist Recorder. 





Peuatz Lovetixess.—Female loveliness nev- 
appears to so good advantage as when set 
off with simplicity of dress. No artist ever 
decked his angels with towering feathers and 
omcbhatuth and our dear human angels, if} 

would make good their title to that name, 
should carefully avoid ornaments which prop- : 
perly belong to squaws and African princes. 
hose tinselries may serve effect on the stage 
or upon the bull-room floor, but in daliy life 
there is no substitute forthe charm cf sim- 


y gold and diamonds. 





‘© He’s Nothing but a Farmer.”’ 

Said a little Miss, afew evenings since, in a 
ball room, as she scornful'y curled her pretty 
lip, on being introduced to a fine, generous 
open- hearted, young fellow, whole broad an 
expansive forehead was the symbol of his 
broad acres: “He’s nothing but a farmer.’? 
And who was she that looked thus disdainful- 
y on one of God’s noblemen? She was the 

aughter of a broken merchant, whose for- 
tune had been ruined by the extravagance of 
a wife, and foolishly proud daughter, Though 
her father’s heart had been wrung by misfor- 
tune-—and he had paid the penalty of extrava- 
gance by being incarcerated in the home pre- 

ared tor criminals, his daughter had not yet 
earnt the difference between pride and worth, 
extravagance and wealth. The nobleman who 
atethe bread of industry, and looked eve 
man in the face, with an independence whic 
said ‘*] owe you nothing,”’ was in her estima- 
tion “only a farmer!’ 

Did those upstart fools, who are characterized 
as “codfish aristocrac;”—having more smell 
than substance— ever read, even their Bibles 
they would find that God himself has selected 
his prophets and kings from among farmers. 
Noah was a husbandman, and planted a vine- 
yard—Abraham was rich in cattle, and Lot 
had flocks and herds—insomuch that there 
was not pasture enough for both, and they di- 
vided the country, Lot selecting the plains of 
Jordan, and Abraham taling the hilly country 
of Canaan. 

Jacob wasa great cattle grower, as he pre- 
sented Esau with five hundred head of cattle. 
Moses was a wool-grower—and Gideon was 
taken from his threshing floor. Saul was a 
herdsman, even while he was king. David 
was a shepherd, and was taken from that oc- 
cupation to be king of Israel, and the ances- 
ter—according to the flesh of the Messiah— 
Uzziah was a cattle grower. Elisha was plow- 
ing with twelve yoke of oxen (probably break- 
ing up prairies, or turning up subsoil) when 
Elijah cast his mantle on him, « prophet. 

And yet, though God has honored the hus- 
bandman—selected his kings and prophets 
from among the farmers, and even carried on 
agriculture on a small scale himself—(having 
‘‘planted a garden eastward of Eden’’)}—the 
small fry, codfish aristocracy, turn up their 
noses, that were never wiped with “ta paid 
for pocket handkerchief,’’ and cry out, “Oh, 
he is nothing but a farmer !’’-- Ohio Farmer* 


Cure ror Quinsy.—Simmer hops in vine- 
gar a few minutes unjil their strength is ex- 


er itracted; strain the liquid, sweeten it with su- 
sap. 6 A yulgar taste’is not to be disguised gar, and give it frequeutly to the patient in 


smal! quantities until relieved. 
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The Quaker and His Apprentice 


(Ry THE BEAUTY OF DOING GOLD 'TO THOSE WHO) > ee Bot misfortune kept in. dompa- 
MESNTEFULLT .OSE: TOU: ny, and he was reduced to extreme want, 
ir is now twenty years since we hung upon! Nine years ago, his old apprentice, at Port 
& peg in the old New ern Statesman |heard rumor of his circumstances, and thatjn 
Office, at, Concord N. H., # little brown jacket) his extremity he had been obliged to sell his 
and blue cap, and commenced “learning the ca- |shoes from his feet to purchase bread for his 
ses.”? We remember that cap and jacket.well.|children. At once like a man with a heart be. 
It was the best cap we had then ever owned |neath his jacket, he forgot all about their 
and we remember that its visor had a green li-|ing, and sent his old master one hundred end 
ning, which we fancied would be a great benefit fifty dollars. Jt was the agt of a Obristian, 
to our eyes, nnd we remember how our mothe: (alas , that our world witnesses so few ofthe 
sat up for several nights, after the other mem-|kind and it was done in time, and it saved 
bers of the family were ubed to get that littie| the man and his family. With 2n hundred 
brown suitready by the day appointed for  Jollars of the money the man made @ purehase 
her boy toleave home and enter upon his sev-\of tract of rich prairie, twenty-five miles 
en years’ apprenticeship, We were a little|from Chicago. Nota board could be obtain. 
fellow then, (we are not very large now,) but|ed nearer than Chicago—and they had not the 
, We were so short then, that we had to endure|means of buying, were lumber ever so plenty. 
the laughing of the big boys at our necessi-/The house consisted of a cooking stove shel- 
iy of mounting « chair to get up at our work. |tered by three boards. ‘But they had the land, 
ut we have no: sat down to write about that|and kept their hearts, and bountiful crops 
¢ap or jacket, or the experience of those sev- followed their industry, and in a few yeirs 
én years, or tell of the score of young men we| the $ 150, with many blessings, found its way 
met in that Printing Office—all now scatter-|back to Portland. 
ed, the major part already, have ‘passed that) Last year the Portland man was trayeling 
bourne whence no traveller returns.”? Peace in the west, and finding himself within abun 
totheirashes! But we want to tell of acouple|dred and fifty miles of the home he had ens 
of men, in those days, living in Concord, en-|pled his old master to posses, he turned of 
gored in the book binding hasiness. Charles |from his journey to make the family a visit 
-——~ was 2 man in idle life, a Quaker, and|He says he found them on the most charming 
erage a very sensible and very clever man. spot on earthhehas yetscen. In the midst of 
athe was a man of intense and uncontrola- |one of the richest of the prairies, near a line of 
ble temper. When excited ho wagged « san- |railway; with pleasant buildings, the sweep of 
ey tongue— 1nd sometimes dealt in blows. His|wind broken by a growing forest of younglo- 
best friends were not unfrequently the subjects |cust, that during the nine years had succeeded 
of his violent nbuse. Oliver L. 5S was the|in developing trunks whose diameters were 
other book binder. He was a young man, of'now six and eightinehes. The buildingswere 
not many words, but of attentive and indus- ja little distance from the highway, and the 
trious habits. For several years he had been few acres intervening he found filled with all 
an apprentice to the irascible Quaker—fre | manner of fruit trees, pleasant shrabbery and 
quently subjected to his unreasonable rage,| beautiful flowers. Our friend tells us that a 
with scarcely o pretext for a cause, and was he rode up through these beautifal grounds t- 
atlast driven from his shop, his master em- | wards the house, he discovered his old master 
phasizing his imprecation by the flourishes of |sitting in his door. Dismounting, the two 
an iron press bar. clasped hands, but the visitor, thinking thtt 
Some sixteen or seventeen years since, the he was not recognized, said, “You do a0 
Quaker moved west. A few years later, the |know me.” ‘Yes,I do. It is Oliver!” and 
other binder removed to the city of Portland, |the old man’s gushing tears choked all farth- 
where he has since been extensively and sneer utterance. The wife heard the name, “Oli 
cessfully engaged in book ahd news publish- ver,” and she came out and the children, and 
ing. not a word could any of them speak butthere 
ny before yesterday we were in Portland, !npon the threshhold of the happy home, they: 
and in the counting room of his newspaper es- stood, shedding copious, gus! ing tears of joy 
tablishment met with our old acquantance jand gratitude.. What a happy meeting! 
again. The conversation of cuurse turned up- what a rich reward for that forgetting of pat 
on olden times, and the gentleman gave us a |wrongs, and that act of kindness, which nine 
bit of the history of his old master since his|years before h:d laid the foundations.0 
leaving Concor:. He first pitched his tent at/happy and prosperous home! And what 
Uticn, N. Y., where in a trade he fell into the/happy world this might be, if we only bad 
hand of a rogue, and lost all his little property.'more good men in it!—Eestern Journal. 


With his interesting family, for he bad a good 
wife and a fine troop of little ones, he pushed, 
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Eee ase at said 
Cy srloaeida etal Race ay cere ore omms of water ia net 
‘ volves so many 104; when the poor ci 
intriente questions of organic chemistry—so |folks have to buy so much water at 15. of of 
preg phaviologior: ponerse tens is Set a Ib., y let them have it clean oe 
inf so much by climate, by soil, by|fresh! Give them water, and keep the 
food, and. the breed, age and condition of the buttermilk for the hogs at home. 
comsythat anvessny might easily be written| We need hardly eay that the most serupu- 
on thesthject, while it is exceedingly difficult |!ous cleanliness is required in all the opera- 
loony anything interesting in a single short'tions of butter making. Oreamis more ea- 
article. : 'sily tainted by noxious gases than almost any 
Milk contains curd, sugar of milk, and jother substance. Hence, notenly must the 
butter. The latter exists in the form of small (dairy or celler be itself clean, but all fames 
dily globules, encased by films of curd. {from the barn-yard or out buildings be care- 
ca rer - vray —— - ain fs tae .— Rochester Wooll Grower 
r, 80 when the milk is allowed to|and Stock Register. 
stand, they gradually rise tothe surtace, and | —— 
constitute cream. When the oresa is kept Best Time to Plant Trees- 
af moderate temperature, the sugar, under! So much has been said and written on this 
theinfluenee of the curedand air, is trans- jsubject, that there seems to be Titthe left to 
See inte lactic acid, according to well-|say orwrite. I have nothing new to offer; 
wo chemical principles. ‘but aim at lending “fresh interest to a twice 
The object of churning is to separate the |told tale.” 
butter from the curd by which itis surrounded./ At the outset let it not be forgotten, that to 
This is aceomplished:simpiy by agitating the the roots of plants, small rootlets or fibres are 
@eam and breaking the filins of curd, setting | attached; and that all fluids for the support 
pe free, which runs together and. forms jof the plant, have to be chiefly recived through 
tter. .Gream from the formation of lactic |these fibres. 
id is generally sour before churning, and if) When a tree is transplanted, many of the 
eer becomes so during the operation. |fibres are broken off or damaged; and if it 
he lactic acid acts on the films of curd, and|never has been transplanted before most of 
Tenders them more casily broken. During |the fibres being at the ends of the principal 
theprocess, the cream increases in temperature ‘roots, far away from the hase of the tree, will 
from 5° to 10%. The best temperature at be left in tne ground, and very few come away 
oe to churn the cream is a disputed point.|with it. Ifthe operation is performed lete 
appaers, however, to be well estab ished jin the spring, the buds burst and the leaves 
by numerous experiments, that 55% when the|anfold, they ask for moisture, and if tho tree 
—— putin the churn, and about 65° when Ihave an abundance of fibres, they get a fair 
he butter comes, affords the best result. If |sup ly; if they get few or nono they wither 
; her than this, the butter is white and soft; ‘and wilt, and no matter how carefully plan- 
ower the whole of the butter is not separ- |ted, no matter how carefully preaes, mulch- 
Hed, and the labor of churning is much in-'ed or watered afterwards; nothing but extra- 
a The butter should come in from 20 ordinary skill indeed can save them. 
minutes. If obtained quicker, it is} This is speaking of trees generally. Some 
omey at the expense of color, flavor and |trees have very spongy wood on which mois- 
ness. After the cream is ‘*broke,’’ it\ture they can subsist till the tree has had 
thould be churned slowly till the , butter is'time to form new fibres. To this class be- 
red. long the ailanthus, paulownia, catalpa, some 
Some good buttt-makers do not wash the poplars and willows. Others have half fleshy 
butter at all, merel working out the butter-/roots, and can draw a small amount of mois- 
by pressure. here good, cool spring- |ture from these fora time. The horse-chest- 
poe oe api me fa a parts ash, — pare fe Prints ne “4 
prefer ) thoroughly wash the butter, taking jergreens, are of this kind. ese do no 
tpains to remove all the butter-milk.|suffer so certainly from the want of fibres, as 
ter generally contains about 15 per cent, the majority of trees comprising the numer- 
bead curd, &c. It is important for tho/ons variety of oak, hickory, birch, beech, 
ervation of Lutter tht as mach of this as!chesnut, &c. 
possible should be removed. The quantity of, Now, as the roots of a tree are continual 
t required, depends upon the quantity of {forming fibres, except when actnally envel- 
wythe butter. ‘The water should be opedd in open soil, it directly follows that the 
pur ated with salt; hence, the less water the longer we give a tree before the bursting of 
rater contains, the less salt will be required its buds, in which to establish itse)f after 
Or its perfegt preservation. When butter is transplanting, the better able will it be to 
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meet the demands of the foliage for moisture] posed to the ever changing atmosphere of that 
when the warm weather comes; noe pa hene climate. : 
me at once to the pith of the subject— ‘ heer ep oe OR << 
vantage of Autumn planting. A tree plan-| St. Louis _Market— Wholesale. 

ted pry dod after the fall of the leaf as pos-| Saturday, Sept..3, 1854. 


sible, will begin to form fibres at once, and Se aa teed scoune tsnseapane pe a 
continue to do so till spring calls the foliaze)|prands, $6 005 extra country and ity *, bn 

t ; ; w — ushel, me 

into action, when the roots will be able to) "EAT—* hm sass tense} ee eee 
meat any ordinary demand made on them; at OaTs—¥ vushel, 37638 cents, sacks included. 

any rate it bas a better chance than that) BARLEeY—¥ bushel, $1 06 cents, 


‘ . . Mess PorK—V bbl., $10,756. 
same tree would have if planted in spring-| prcxien H tie BN cental 
I do not deny that spring planting has) Lanp—¥ ib., No. 18 cents. 
many favorable points of view. In my recent; $7@4R—¥ Id., common, 4@5 cents. 
MOoOLAssEs—¥ gallon, 17 cents. 
work on trees, . have freely bcigy we Correr—¥ Iv.» Rio, G10 cents. 
ith its ad-| Pia Inon—¥ ton, cold biast $456@660. 
and I would even ty £° rv far wi . | Hax—¥ 100 Ibs. tismothy: $0 coaeeeed 
vocates, as to admit that in some cases and) 92,580 cents ¥ 100 Ibs, 
skilful hands, trees can be made to do better SALT —Y sack, O. Avy $2:10, Kavabwa, 60c ¥ bates 
; H ; UTTER AND CHEESE—Fair country butter, 8@10 o, 
when planted early in the spring, than in the} ori Drie, 11@13c; choice Obio roll 18@ITe, Wi 
fall; hut asa general rule, and in general| cheese 8@10c for prime. 
hands, and for the reason I have given, au-| DRIED rRUIT—apples $1; peaches, $1,16@$1,25 ¥ bw 
‘ * | GREEN APPLES—60G675 ¥ bushel. 
tumn is the safest, and in many casesthe on-| 257, rors—¥ bushel, news 60 conte: 
ly safe time in which to remove trees. | PLAX SEED—¥ bushel$i 
I am aware that the advice froma mursery-| CONTENTS OF NO. 9. 
man often loses much of its weight through | The ~ em 
his being supposed to be interssted; and in area atl dO TO b 
merican Pomologicai Society; North-western Pomo- 
the present case I am free to confess that I logical Convention; Pennock’s grain planter 
ve an interest in the advice I have given.|tThe breeds of cattle—No. 5 
ha terest in the ad Ih 
It is unpleasant to have one’s customers come! #ow the farmers esteem the Valley Farmer; 
rs ; Editorial Correspondence 
when tho trees are actually in leaf, with Postponemenf of the State Fair; Great'wheat county 
‘we ‘bought some trees of last season, Howard co. Ag. Soc.s Oregon 
but they died; we want to see if yours will do mer EE 
better.’ Is it not, Mr. Freas, enough t0|wheeier’s Horse Power; A high price for mules; The 
make any man look ‘wide awake,’ when his}, emp crop 
tati h h slender threads: al” heat sowing 
repu 10n angs on suc slender % rea &3 an Profitable strawberry bed; The Palmer:and cut worm 
need he blush to avow interested motives in | Substitute for corn; New Oxtordshire sheep; A good 


A * ° move 
taking every opportunity to diffuse sound | » anovating old grape vines; Rat killing; To destroy 

















practical information? Tuos, MEEHAN. } House flies, California wine; prospects of the crops. 
Germantown, Ohio, June 13, 1854. | Sheep ra'sing and wool growings saving grass seeds; 


The State agricultural! fair 
| Grazing and butter making 
Weak, Nervous, Depressed in Spirits, and) <t; Cia! county agricultural society 
& prey to innumerable mental as well as phvs-| rhe Drouth--its effect; A book on impiéments 
ical evils, the victim of dyspepsia is indeed Ain | Rect of the drouth on the corn crop; Buckwheat 
. . . . . rin $ 
opject of commiseration. Yet it is absurd | rye Grape cuitore 
for him to despair. We care not how weak, | Origin of the wheat plant; Agricultura} schoo! ‘a 
* 8 Penn ylvania 
how are nervous and iritable he may be, the The farmer’s homestead; The potato a heather 
cordia properties of Hoofland 8 German Bit- Grass seeds; To choosea good milk cow 


ters, prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Phila- | Ate small or large sheep most profitable; To revuler 





SEE SSLEEKEE'E EF BES BAER SS SE 


wood incombus wt 

delphia, are stronger than the many headed | THE FAMILY CIRCLES 
monster which is praying upon his body and j The journey; The two shilling piece = 
mind; and if he chooses to try them, we will| The cress of suffering ma 
. » ’ Flowers; A liitle child among Junatics 
insure him a speedy cure. | Advice to young men; Female loveliness; He's nuthiag 

- but a farmer; ” 

- _ ° | The Quaker and his apprentice 

: (a Io the late fire at San Fancisco, We nO-| afew words on butter making; Best Lime te plant 
tice a large quantity of Ayer’s Cherry Pecto-|_ _ trees = 
ral burned, in the possession of one of the|®' ls Market; contents 
Druggists of that city. Gold will not control J.J. DONEGAN, 
diseases, and even in that Ophir country they Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


must provide this best of remedies for colds, SILKS, FANCY AND 8ST APLE 


coughs and affections of the lungs. Indeed <a il pm 
we Dappen to know that it is an almost indis- | SRY &OODOSe 
pen:able companion of the mulateers and mi- | NO. 60, MARKET STREET, 

ners, who are so much and so continually ex- Five doors below Seott?s Hote!, St. Lon's, Me. 
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Mechanics, Inventors and Manu-| 


facturers. 
$570. . casm Prizes. $570. 


Vourme Ten ov tae §*Screntiric AMERICAN’?| 
commences on the 16th of September. It Sis 
chiefly devoted to the advancement of the in- 
terests of Mechanics, Inventors, Manufactu- 
rere and Farmers, and is edited by men prac- 
tically skilled in the arts and sciences. Prob- 
ably no other Journal of the same kind is so 
extensively circulated, or so generally esteem- 
edfor its practical ability. Nearly all the 
Valuable Patents which issue weekly from 
the Parent Orrice are illustrated with En. 
gravings, and the claims of the Patents are 

ublished regularly in its columns as they ure 
issued, thus making ita perfect Scientiric| 
ano Mecunicat Encycriorgpia of information| 
upon the subjects of Mechanical Improve-| 
ments, Chemistry, Engineering and the Sci.| 
ences generally. It is published weekly in 
quarto form suitable for binding, and each! 
volume contains Four Hunprep aNnp SIXTEEN! 
Paces of Reading Matter, Severna, Hunprep| 
Exorrvines, with a full and complete Index.| 
Its circulation on the last Volume exceeded| 
23,000 copies per week, and the practical re-| 
ceipts in one volume are worth to any family 
much more than the subscription price. 

The following Casn Prizzs are offered by 
the Publisher for the fourteen largest lists of| 
Subscribers sent in by the first of January,| 
1855:—$100 will be given for the largest list; | 
$75 for the second; 65 for the third; $55 for! 
the fourth; $50 for the fifth; $45 for the sixth;| 
$40 for the seventh; 35 for the eighth; $30) 
for the ninth; $25 for the tenth; $20 for the 
eleventh; $15 for twelfth; $10 for the thir- 
teenth; and $5 for the fourteenth. The cash 
will be paid to to the order of the successful | 
competitor immediately after the Ist of Jan-| 

_ Terus:—One copy, one year, $2; one copy} 
six months, $1; five copies six mouths, $4, 
ten copies, six months, $8; ten copies, twelve 
months, $15; fifteen copies, twelve months, | 

5 twenty copies, twelve montns, $28 in| 
advance, 

No number ef subscriptions above twenty| 
can be taken at less than $1,40 each. Names 
can be sent in at different times and from dif-| 
ferent Post Offices. 

Southern and Western money taken for 
subscriptions. 

Letters should be directed, post paid, to 
Mors & Co. 128 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

Messrs, Mux & Go. are extensively enga-, 
ged in procaring patents for new inventions; 
and will advise inventors, without charge, in 





} 


regard to the novelty of their improvements. | 


| in the old broad cast system. 


DAVIS & PENNOCK’S 
Patent Grain Planter 


MAUFACTURED BY 
J.B. REN TCHLER, Belleville, Ill. 


The attention of the wheat growers of the West is re- 
spectfully solicited to the abvee implement. Several hun- 
dred of these machines were sold last season and we have 
no hesitation in saying that they gave the best satisfaction. 
It will neither injure nor waste the grain, nor is it liable to 
choke with white caps or straws. It is unsurpassed for 
general simplicity, durability, tightness of draft and 
weight on the horse’s necks; also for the facility and pre- 
cision with which itis regulated to seed any desired quanti- 
ty per acre. 

This Machine operates well on all kinds of land, and is 
not injured by coming in contact with rocks, roots, &c.— 
It will plant point rows and all irreguiar shaped fields, 
without sowing any part {wice over. With a saving of 10 
to 15 per cent. in labor; it will with ease plant from 10 to 
12 acres per day of Wheat, Oats, Barley and other small 
grains. 

It will save from 2 to 3 pecksof seed per acre, and yield 
from 15 to 20 per cent. more than the broad cast seeding, 
by distributing the grain uniformly at any desired depth, 
and leaving a ridge of earth between the rows, the roots of 
the young plants are protected during the winter by the 
action of the frost and rain mouldering the earth upon 
them, insterd of being thrown out and exposed as in broad- 
cast. On this account the stalk is strong and less subject, 
to mildew, and is not so liable to injury by the fly. 

The farmer is frequently prevented by rain from harrow- 
ing his grain after it issown, which harrowing is needless 
in seeding with this machine as it completes it at once. 

This machine has been very much improved the present 
Season, an js offereb to the farmers of the West, who will 
find it equal to any grain drill in use. The price is $80 on 
purchasing the machine or $86 payable six months there- 
after with interest. 


LEBANON, St. Clair Co. Aug. 21, 1854, 
Mr. J. B. RENTCHLER, Dear Sir:—I have used your 
heat Drilling Machine, Penneck’s improved patent of 
1853, and putin 104 acres. 1 hed ore the year before of 
a different kind and found it would not answer. I have 
used several different k'nds of drills and find yours to be 
the best 1 ever saw The great advantages it possesses 
over other machines are its great simplicity, and the ease 
with which it is regulated,asto the quantity of seed tothe 
acre, and the depth of deposit, and its adaption to sowing 
irregular shaped tleids, and its security against damage in 
the event of coming in contact with roots. stumps, &c. 
D. & W. BITZER 





RIDGE PRAIRIE, Aug. 13th, 1854. 

This is to certify that I have used Pennock’s Patent 
Wheat or grain Planter, and it gives me pleasure to state 
that I believe it to be the best machine for the purpose in- 
tended that is now in use, and that I can recommend it to 
the farming community as one of the most economical and 
perfect agricultural implements wiih which Iam acquaint- 
ed, and am convinced by experiment that it is a great sav- 
ing of labor and seed, and is particularly adapted to flat 
prairie land which is Hable to throw out by frost and be 
winter kitted. One of my neigebors put in a field of wheat 
I also put in a field of wheat 
with the Drill of the same kind of wheat as his, the lands 
of the same qtality and in the same state of cullivation, 
and most excellently prepared for sowing; he realized 14 
buskels of wheat to the acre and mine turned out 22 bush - 
els to the acre. Yours, &c. 

ELIJAH BADGLEY 

WHrAt the World’s Fair, held in the New York Crystal 
Palace, a Bronze Medal, with special approbation, as first 
and highest Premium on Drfile, was awarded to Pennock’s 
Grain Planter. It has also received the First Premium 
from numerous State and county Agricultural Societies. 

The undersigned having been appointed agent for the 
above machine in St. Louis will keep a supply on hand 
during the season, and all persons wishing te purchase are 
respectfully invited to call on him and examine for them~- 
selves. E. ABBOTT, 
Atthe Valley Farmer Office, Old Post Office Bui 
Chesnui street between 3d and 4th 
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NEW 
AGRICULTURAL 


WAREHOUSE 


‘ rr 

DAVID LANDRETH, of Philadelphia,» 

Announces to all whom.it may interest, that he has located at 4 

No. 6 Levee aud No, 6 Old Market Square, ST. LOUIS, 

CITY BUILDINGS, Levee, between Market and Welnut,—principal entraties 
OLD MARKET SQUARE—2@Sign of the PLOW _@a— 


A BRANCH OF HIS ESTABLISHMENT,= 


Where will be constantly kept a complete assortment’ of MACHINERY ad 
ted tothe Farm, PLanration, and GArven. His long practical experience inthig 
branch of buisness qualifies him to judge of the relative merits of IMPL EMENTS, 
and none but those of real value will find place in 


Landreth’s Agricultural House, 


SEEDS of all description will receive an important share of attention, esprctal 
LY THOSE FoR THE GARDEN, which being the produce of his own grounds, ‘and re 
under his personal inspection, will be found, on trial, superior to those osualy oi 
ed for sale. j 


ee 


ake ig 
The undersinged being charged with the direction of LANDRETH’S AC 

ULTURAL HOUSE, S?T. LOUIS, re spectfully invites the patronage of his friem 

and the public, assuring them of his best exertions to serve them satisfactorily, 


GEO. BURNET, Jt, 5 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT 


LANDRETH’S ACRICULTURAL HOUSE, 


No. 6 Levee and No. 6 Old Market square, 
PLOWS, in great variety. NACES AND BOILERS. 
CULTIVATORS, or HOE HAR- FANNING MILLS , 
ROWS, various patterns. CHEESE nnd LARD PRESSB 
CORN SHELLERS. for hand and! CHURNS, most approved, 
horse power, | ROOT CUTTERS, for preparil 
STRAW AND CHAFF CUTTERS, | Beets, Turnips, &c., for Cattle. da 
the most approved- DRILLS, for Farm and Gardeny,j 
CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. ' REVOLVING HAY RAKES, 
CIDER MILLS. 
SAUSAGE MEAT CUTTERS. : And nearly all ber LEMENTS aanpal 
“ « STUFFERS. | the tillage cf the soil and harvesting’ | 
"ARMERS’ PO?TABLE FUR- | crops 


yi 








